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CHAPTER  I 


1.  Every  century  actualizes,  in  great  measure,  the 
potentialities  of  preceding  centuries;  and  every  man  who  is 
truly  representative  of  his  times  holds,  in  his  mental  grasp, 
the  thought-values  of  preceding  centuries  as  synthesized  by 
his  own.  This  is  preeminently  true  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
thirteenth  century ;  and,  in  some  degree,  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
nineteenth  century. 

The  undulating  tide  of  metaphysical  speculation  that 
rolled  from  Plato  (427-347  B.  C.)  and  Aristotle  (384-322  B. 
C.)  to  Plotinus  (205-270  A.  D.)  ;  from  Plotinus  to  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  (354-430  A.  D.)  ;  from  St.  Augustine  to  John  Scotus 
Erigena  (800-?)  ;  from  Erigena,  by  way  of  the  Mystics,  to 
Roscelin  (1050-1100),  to  Abelard  (1079-1142),  to  Albertus 
Magnus  (1193-1280), — reached  culminant  fullness  in 
Thomas  Aquinas  (1225-1274). 

Before  the  time  of  St.  Thomas  philosophy  and  theology 
had  not  been  clearly  differentiated,  hence  the  Summa  Theo- 
logica,  the  Quaestiones  Disputatae,  and  De  Veritate  Cath- 
olicae  Fidei  contra  Gentiles  take  cognizance  of  every  phase 
of  thought  that  bears  upon  the  truths  of  Christian  faith. 
From  a  mind  well  stored  with  knowledge  of  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  of  Tradition,  of  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers,  of  Pon¬ 
tiffs,  and  of  the  Church  Councils,  1 — St.  Thomas  analyzed 
the  Pantheism  of  Averroes,  the  Nominalism  of  Roscelin,  the 
Rationalism  of  Abelard,  the  subtle  half-truths  that  inhere  in 
the  teachings  of  Philo,  Plotinus,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Clement, 
Manes,  Arius,  Nestorius,  Pelagius,  Erigena,  and  resolved 
these  systems  into  their  respective  elements.  Their  truth  or 
falsity  was  clearly  defined;  that  was  accepted  as  truth  which 


1  Vaughan,  Archbishop:  Life  and  Labors  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin,  Burns  and  Oates,  London,  1872. 
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is  consonant  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church  as  based  upon 
the  Scriptures;  that  which  is  not  so  consonant  was  rejected 
as  error. 

The  common  mind  of  the  thirteenth  century  as  likewise 
the  mind  of  loftiest  intellectual  attainment  saw  all  things 
of  time  as  colored  by  Faith.  God  had  spoken  to  His  world 
and  His  message  was  wise  and  kind.  An  authoritative 
Mother  Church  made  known  that  message,  and  its  interpre¬ 
tations  were  adapted  to  all  mentalities  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  All  might  partake  of  the  aesthetic  values  of  the 
Church, — of  the  moral,  the  intellectual,  the  spiritual, — each 
according  to  his  capacity.  Given  the  essential  goodness  of 
human  nature,2  given  the  Church  realizing  her  ideals, — and 
it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  this  joyous  Christian  confi¬ 
dence  be  not  the  highest  good.3 

This  faith  among  the  multitudes  found  symbolic  expres¬ 
sion  and  corroborative  force  in  the  Gothic  cathedrals, — with 
their  tender  sunlight  streaming  through  stained-glass  win¬ 
dows;  with  their  choirs  chanting  the  Stabat  Mater,  the  Dies 
Irae,  the  Te  Deum  the  Lauda  Sion,  the  Pange  Lingua,  the  O 
Salutaris  Hostia,  and  the  Canticle  of  the  Sun;  with  their 
gorgeous  ceremonials  amid  which  glittered  the  royal  re¬ 
galias  of  St.  Louis  of  France,  St.  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Al¬ 
fonso  the  Wise  of  Castile,  Frederick  II.  of  Germany,  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  of  England,  Robert  Bruce  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ru¬ 
dolph  of  Hapsburg;  amid  which  towered  the  tiaras  worn  by 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  Honorius  IV.,  Gregory  IX.,  John  XXI., 
and  Boniface  VIII.;  with  their  other-world  values,  their 
sanctities,  embodied  in  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  Dominic, 
St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury,  St.  Clare  of  Assisi,  St.  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary,  St.  Bonaventure,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;4  with 


2  “Our  will  is  a  rational  faculty  whose  object  is  the  good.” 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas:  “Summa  Theologica,”  1-2,  2,  10. 

3  Happiness  is  “an  energy  of  the  soul  according  to  virtue.” 
Aristotle:  “Nichomachean  Ethics,”  Bk.  I. 

4  Walsh,  James  J.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.:  “The  Thirteenth  Greatest  of 
Centuries.”  Catholic  Summer  School  Press,  1913. 
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their  Crucifixes  that  know  the  heart,  their  Confessionals 
that  forgive  sins,  their  sacraments  that  console  the  living, 
the  dying,  and  the  dead ;  with  their  Eucharistic  God. 

Faithfullest  of  the  Faithful;  a  monk,  lover  of  Benedic¬ 
tine  solitudes,  a  Dominican  preacher,  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
— holding  the  highest  professorial  chair  in  the  University  of 
Paris, — St.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  preeminently  representative 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

§  2.  Between  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  nineteenth 
there  were  cataclysmic  upheavals  of  thought.  Thomas 
Aquinas  as  set  down  in  the  nineteenth  century  would  in¬ 
deed  have  found  himself  in  a  new  world — physically,  mental¬ 
ly,  and  metaphysically.  The  discoveries  of  Vasco  da  Gama, 
of  Columbus,  and  of  Magellan  would  form  the  basis  of  his 
physically  new  world;  the  results  of  the  sixteenth  century 
religious  Revolt,  of  the  Humanistic  movement,  and  of  the 
Renaissance  would  form  the  basis  of  his  mentally  new 
world;  and  the  various  philosophical  systems — idealistic, 
empirical,  agnostic,  and  realistic — ranging  from  Descartes 
to  Hegel,  together  with  the  late  scientific  movements  as  syn¬ 
thesized  by  Herbert  Spencer — would  form  the  bases  of  a  new 
and  strange  metaphysical  world. 

But  Truth  is  unitary;  and  the  analytic  mind  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  would  have  been  able  to  bring  order  out 
of  apparent  chaos,  and  a  nineteenth  century  Summa  synthe¬ 
sizing  all  systems  of  thought  in  an  inclusive  and  transcen¬ 
dent  unitary  Truth  would  have  resulted  from  his  labors. 

§  3.  The  mind  of  Herbert  Spencer  was  not  so  comprehen¬ 
sively  absorbent  of  preceding  thought  as  was  that  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Empirical  philosophies,  and  the  varying 
hypotheses  of  developmental  scientific  thought  and  investi¬ 
gation  did,  in  great  measure,  influence  Spencer,  whilst  the 
fundamental  questions  of  metaphysics  in  general  were  dis¬ 
missed  as  unanswerable.  Spencer  is  not,  then,  adequately 
representative  of  his  times;  yet  the  theory  of  organic  evo- 
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lution  as  interpreted  and  formulated  by  him,  did  undoubt¬ 
edly  characterize  the  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  philosophy  of  the  scientific  movement  of  the  age 
found  its  ablest  exponent  in  Herbert  Spencer.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  Hitoire  naturelle  generate  et  particuliere  by 
George  Louis  Buffon  brought  about  an  awakening  of  human 
interest  in  the  factual  phenomena  of  nature.  As  aroused 
by  Buffon  in  his  elaborate  Natural  History  (36  vols.)  and 
more  particularly,  perhaps,  in  his  humanly  interesting  work 
Epochs  of  Nature,  the  call  to  investigation  of  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  became  irresistible.  Perhaps,  too,  in  Buffon’s  sci¬ 
entific  refutation  of  the  static  classification  of  Linnaeus,  the 
Swedish  botanist,  the  first  note  of  modern  evolution  is 
heard. 

The  theory  of  development  became  general  in  the  later 
eighteenth  and  the  early  nineteenth  centuries.  It  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  zoological  sciences  by  Buffon  (1707-1788), 
Lamarck  (1744-1829),  Geoffrey  Saint  Hilaire  (1779-1853)  ; 
to  astronomy  by  Kant  (1724-1804),  and  Laplace  (1749- 
1827;  to  history  by  Herder  (1744-1803);  to  geology  by 
Lyell  (1797-1875;  to  anatomy  and  embryology  by  Wolff 
(1733-1794,  and  von  Baer  (1792-1876). 

With  the  publication  of  Charles  Robert  Darwin’s  work 
Origin  of  Species  (1859),  the  varying  developmental  theo¬ 
ries  were  furnished  with  a  common  concept  that  gave  them 
unity;  that  concept  is  the  principle  of  “natural  selection.” 
It  remained  for  Herbert  Spencer  to  add  his  contributory 
thought  now  fixed  in  the  phrase  “the  survival  of  the  fit¬ 
test”;5 6  and  then,  on  a  Positivistic  basis,  to  erect  the  edifice 
of  naturalistic  Evolution. 

Charles  Darwin,  Albert  Russell  Wallace,  and  Herbert 
Spencer  although  contemporaries  and  working  side  by  side 
in  the  field  of  scientific  research,  arrived  at  their  respective 


5  The  apt  words  “the  survival  of  the  fittest”  were  first  used 

hy  Albert  Russell  Wallace  in  a  letter  to  Darwin  (1858).  See  the 
“History  of  Medicine”  by  Dr.  Walter  Libby,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D  Hough 
ton  Mifflin  Co.,  N.  Y.  1922. 
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conclusions  independently  of  one  another.  Among  those 
who  subsequently  applied  Darwinian  principles  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  departments  of  science  are  W.  K.  Clifford,  John  Tyndall, 
Thomas  Huxley,  and  Ernest  Haeckel.  The  hypothesis  of 
Evolution,8  theistic  or  materialistic,  is  still  the  basis  of  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences. 

The  scientific  movement  begun,  perhaps,  by  Buffon,  and 
still  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds  into  the  wondrous  un¬ 
known,^ — the  unknown  that  lies  waiting  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  beyond  the  telescope,  upon  Hertzian  waves,  and  Ra- 
dium  rays — may,  at  any  hour,  make  known  some  evidential 
truths  which  shall  shatter  all  hitherto  held  hypotheses.* * * * 7 

§  4.  With  this  brief  survey  of  the  general  background 
of  the  periods  under  consideration,  we  shall  now  consider 
more  in  detail  in  what  manner  the  same  philosophical  prob¬ 
lems  were  solved  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  representative  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  by  Herbert  Spencer,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  shall  consider  their  views  respectively  (a)  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  ultimate  Reality,  (b)  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  ultimate  Reality,  (c)  as  to  the  knowability  or  the  un- 
knowability  of  the  ultimate  Reality,  (d)  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  secondary  or  relative  realities,  (e)  as  to  the  genesis  and 
the  genetic  processes  of  the  universe,  (f)  as  to  the  origin 
and  the  nature  of  the  Intellect  in  man. 

Our  concluding  chapter  will  consider  the  relative  values 
of  Theism,  Agnosticism,  and  scientific  hypotheses. 


0  “The  approach  to  the  sciences  is  decked  with  bright  ideas, 

hut  there  is  no  science  until  these  ideas  have  been  put  to  the 

proof.”  John  Laird:  “Value  of  the  Unconscious  in  Psychology,” 

“Mind,”  Oct.  1922.  * 

7  “Some  of  the  problems  with  which  philosophy  has  concerned 
itself  can  be  solved  by  scientific  methods;  others  cannot.  *  *  *  I 
think  the  interest  in  development  which  came  in  with  evolution 
is  a  barrier  to  the  simpler  facts  upon  which  any  solid  science 
must  be  built.”  Bertrand  Russell:  “Dr.  Schiller’s  Analysis  of 
‘The  Analysis  of  Mind.’  ”  The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XIX, 
No.  24,  November  23,  1922. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  ULTIMATE  REALITY 

I. 

Theories  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  as  to 

(a)  the  existence  of  God 

(b)  the  nature  of  God. 


II. 

Theories  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  as  to 

(a)  the  existence  of  the  Absolute 

(b)  the  nature  of  the  Absolute. 

III. 

Comparison. 

I. 

§  5.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  considered  the  problems  of  his 
day  and  solved  them  all  on  the  belief  that  God  is  the  causal 
force  behind  the  processes  which  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  man  as  insoluble  problems.  This  attitude  of  mind 
is  representative  of  the  best  thought  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  cosmic  mysteries,  then  as  now,  were  pressing 
for  interpretation.  Time,  space,  matter,  motion,  force,  life, 
consciousness,  mind  were  studied  exhaustively,  not  only 
from  the  viewpoint  of  Scholastic  thought  but  also  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Greek  thought,  of  Neo-Platonic  thought,  of 
Patristic  thought,  of  Arabian  thought ;  as  likewise  from  the 
viewpoints  of  the  Pantheistic,  Rationalistic,  and  Theistic 
systems  of  thought  then  forming  the  subject  of  controversy: 
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all  led  to  the  same  conclusion — God  exists,  God  is  behind  the 
process. 

The  proposition  God  exists,  says  St.  Thomas,  is  in  itself 
self-evident  though  it  is  not  evident  to  us.  If  we  could 
comprehend  the  subject  God,  we  should  see  at  once  that  the 
predicate  is  included  in  the  subject — hence  as  a  necessary 
analytical  judgment  the  proposition  God  exists  would  be  at 
once  seen  to  be  self-evident.  But  man  cannot  comprehend 
God;  God  is  infinite,  man  is  finite;  and  the  finite  cannot 
know  in  totality  the  infinite.  Therefore  the  proposition  God 
exists,  although  self-evident  in  itself  is  not  self-evident  to 
us,  and  there  is  need  of  demonstrative  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  God. 

Man,  says  St.  Thomas,  cannot  know  what  God  is,  but 
he  can  know,  by  the  light  of  natural  reason  alone,  that  God 
is.  St.  Thomas  bases  his  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  on 
a  five-fold  a  posteriori  argument. 

We  must  first,  says  Aquinas,  prove  the  existence  of 
God ;  as  a  thing  must  be  known  to  exist  before  anything  can 
be  predicated  of  it.  Now  the  existence  of  God  may  be 
proved  by  Reason  in  five  ways.1 

Prima  via.  Our  senses  perceive  the  world  in  motion. 
But  everything  that  moves  is  moved  by  something  other 
than  itself.2  For  to  move  is  nothing  but  to  lead  forth  some¬ 
thing  out  of  potentiality  into  actuality.3  There  is  potential 
heat  in  wood,  and,  with  the  aid  of  fire,  this  potential  heat 
becomes  actualized  in  the  flaming  brand;  fire  is  here  the 
agency  which  educes  from  potentiality  into  actuality.  A 
thing  cannot  move  itself ;  a  thing  cannot  be  at  the  same  time 


1  Deum  esse  quinque  viis  probari  potest.  St.  Thomas  Aquin¬ 
as;  Summa  Theologica.  Quest.  II,  Art.  III.  The  Latin  texts  from 
the  Summa  are  taken  from  Summa  Theologica  diligenter  emen- 
data  de  Rubeis,  Billuart  et  Aliorum,  notis  selectis  ornata.  Tau- 
rini  (Italia)  MCMXV. 

2  Omne  autem  quod  movetur  ab  alio  movetur.  Ibidem. 

3  Movere  enim,  nihil  aliud  est  quam  educere  aliquid  de  po- 
tentia  in  actum.  Ibidem. 
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both  potential  and  actual;  therefore  everything  that  moves 
must  be  first  moved  by  something  outside  of  itself.  But 
this  regressus  in  motion  cannot  go  on  to  infinity;  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  come  at  last  to  some  first  moving  being  which  is 
moved  by  no  other.  Now  this  First  Mover  himself  unmoved 
is  God. 

Secunda  via.  Our  senses  perceive  in  this  world  a  series 
of  causations.  Now  a  thing  cannot  be  the  cause  of  itself, 
for  to  cause  itself  it  must  exist  before  itself,  and  this  is 
impossible.4  We  see,  then,  that  effects  imply  causes,  and 
that  these  causes  are  themselves  effects  of  preceding  causes 
that,  in  turn  are  derived  from  causes.  But  this  regressus 
in  causation  cannot  go  on  to  infinity.  We  must  at  last  posit 
some  first  efficient  cause  which  is  the  Cause  of  causes 
( causa  causarum) .  Now  this  first  efficient  cause,  this  un¬ 
caused  Cause  is  God. 

Tertia  via.5 6  In  like  manner  we  perceive  contingent, 
possible  beings;  they  did  not  make  themselves.  Now  it  is 
impossible  that  something  should  come  out  from  nothing;0 
and  if  at  any  time  there  had  been  a  moment  in  which  there 
was  absolutely  nothing,  then  there  would  even  now  be  noth¬ 
ing.  But  contingent  beings  do  exist.  This  regressus  must 
lead  to  some  self-existent  eternal  Being  which  is  the  source 
of  contingent  beings.  Now  this  eternal  necessary  Being  is 
God. 


Quarta  via.  There  is  a  gradation  of  perfection  among 
beings  in  this  world.  The  more  or  less  good,  beautiful, 


4  Nec  est  possibile  quod  aliquid  sit  causa  efficiens  sui  ipsius- 

quia  esset  prius  seipso  quod  est  impossibile.  Ibidem. 

6  Ibidem. 

6  “If  at  one  time  nothing  was  in  existence  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  anything  to  have  begun  to  exist,  and  thus  even 
now  nothing  would  have  been  in  existence — which  is  absurd 
Therefore  not  all  beings  are  merely  possible,  but  there  must  exist 
something  the  existence  of  which  is  necessary.”  “Summa  Theo- 
logica,”  Q  2,  Art.  3,  p.  26.  Literally  translated  by  Fathers  of  the 
English  Dominican  Province. 
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true — can  be  known  gradiently  only  by  comparison  with  a 
recognized  standard  of  goodness,  beauty,  and  truth.  This 
absolute  good,  beauty,  truth  is  God. 

Quinta  via.7 8  There  is  a  certain  order  in  the  universe. 
We  observe  that  even  things  lacking  cognition  neverthe¬ 
less  tend  to  some  definite  end,  and  that  end  is,  in  the  main, 
the  best  (optimum).9  Now  it  is  evident  that  not  by  chance 
but  by  inherent  causation — or  directive  tendency — things 
reach  a  pre-determined  end.  For  things  lacking  cognition 
could  not  attain  a  determined  end  unless  they  were  controll¬ 
ed,  either  actually  or  casually,  by  some  guiding  intelligence. 
An  arrow  discharged  from  its  bow  reaches  an  end  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  intelligence  that  controls  the  hand  that  dis¬ 
charges  the  arrow.  In  like  manner  there  is  an  intelligence 
by  which  all  things  tend  to  a  pre-determined  end.  This 
purposeful  Intelligence  is  God. 

Perhaps  in  epitome  the  foregoing  argument  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  words,  “God  exists  because  the  existence  of 
the  universe  demands  Him.10 

St.  Thomas  rejects  the  ontological  argument  in  proof 
of  the  existence  of  God.  He  concluded  that  it  is  fallacious 
to  pass  from  the  order  of  ideas  to  the  order  of  existence. 
The  a  priori  proof  which  was  acceptable  to  Plato,  to  Ploti¬ 
nus,  to  St.  Augustine,  to  St.  Anselm,  to  the  Victorine  mys¬ 
tics,  and  later,  with  some  modifications,  to  Descartes,  Leib¬ 
nitz,  and  Hegel — did  not  seem  to  St.  Thomas  to  be  dialecti¬ 
cally  tenable. 

St.  Thomas  admits,  though  as  of  secondary  rank,  the 
validity  of  the  Moral  argument  in  proof  of  the  existence  of 


7  Ibidem. 

8  Ibidem. 

9  “Natrue  is  always  striving  for  the  best.”  Aristotle:  “De 
Partibus  Animalium,”  IV. 

10  M.  de  Wulf :  Mediaeval  Philosophy,  p.  92.  University  of 
Louvain. 
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God.  It  was  not,  however,  for  Thomas  as  for  Kant,  an  un¬ 
assailable  proof.  St.  Thomas  is  cautious  as  to  entering 
into  a  circle  ( circulus  vitiosus) .  If  God  exists,  He  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  source  of  morality  and  the  lawgiver  of  the  moral 
law;  but  the  existence  of  God  is  the  point  to  be  proved. 

The  argument  from  General  Consent  is  accepted  by  St. 
Thomas  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  though  he  ranks 
it  as  of  secondary  importance. 


§  6.  St.  Thomas  conisders  that  he  has  proved  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  first  Being  called  God  who  is  an  unmoved  Mover, 
an  uncaused  Cause,  Causa  causarum,  and  a  purposeful  In¬ 
telligence.  He  next  considers  the  manner  of  existence  of 
God  and  the  nature  of  God.  St.  Thomas  writes : 

“When  the  existence  of  a  thing  has  been  ascertained, 
there  remains  the  further  question  of  the  manner  of  its 
existence,  in  order  that  we  may  know  its  essence.  Now 
because  we  cannot  know  what  God  is,  but  rather  what 
He  is  not,  we  have  no  means  for  considering  how  God 
is  but  rather  how  He  is  not.  Now  it  can  be  shown  how 
God  is  not,  by  denying  of  Him  whatever  is  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  Him,  viz.,  composition,  motion,  and  the 
like.”11 

Now  it  is  evident  that  God  is  not  composite,  hence  He  is 
simple;  not  mutable,  hence  immutable;  not  many,  hence  one; 
not  temporal,  hence  eternal ;  not  finite,  hence  infinite. 

Aquinas  first  proves  the  Simplicity  of  God.  Now  God 
is  altogether  simple,  says  Aquinas,  and  there  can  be  no  man- 


11  Summa  Theologica,  Question  3,  Art.  1,  p.  28. — The  English 
texts  from  the  Summa  are  taken  from  the  “Summa  Theologica”  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Literally  translated  by  Fathers  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Dominican  Province.  Second  and  revised  Edition.  London. 
Burns,  Oates  &  Washbourne,  Ltd.  Benziger  Bros  New  York 
1920. 
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ner  of  composition  in  Him;  for  composition  implies  move¬ 
ment,  and  God,  it  has  been  proved,  is  the  unmoved  Mover. 
God  is  not  a  body,  for  every  body  has  been  put  in  motion  by 
something  outside  of  itself,  as  has  been  proved  by  induction. 
God  is  not  matter  and  form,  for  matter  and  form  imply  po¬ 
tentiality  and  actuality,  but  God  is  all  Actuality,  and  in  Him 
there  is  no  potentiality.  Moreover,  matter  and  form  imply 
motion,  and  motion  presupposes  an  actuality  that  causes  the 
transition  from  potentiality  to  actuality:  but  God  is  the 
first  Cause,  hence  He  is  not  matter  and  form. 

In  like  manner  there  is  not  in  God  the  composition  of 
genus  and  difference,  nor  of  subject  and  accident — -for  these 
presuppose  motion.  And  again  every  composite  thing  is 
posterior  to  its  component  parts  and  dependent  upon  them; 
but  God  is  prime  being,  hence  He  cannot  be  a  part  of  a 
compound.  And  every  composite  thing  is  caused;  for  two 
different  parts,  as  matter  and  form,  could  not  of  themselves 
unite  and  become  one  being:  but  God  is  the  first  Cause, 
hence  He  is  not  part  of  a  compound. 

For  a  similar  reason  God  is  His  own  existence,  for  ex¬ 
istence  in  all  other  things  is  caused. 

And  finally,  as  defined  positively,  God  is  simple  because 
in  Him  essence  and  supposita  are  identified.  Now  in  things 
composed  of  matter  and  form  the  essence  and  the  supposi- 
tum  must  be  different.  For  the  essence  “connotes  only 
what  is  included  in  the  definition  of  the  species,  thus  human¬ 
ity  connotes  all  that  is  included  in  the  definition  of  man.12 
But  in  a  man  there  are  individuating  matter  and  individual¬ 
izing  accidents  that  are  not  included  in  the  definition  of  the 
species.  “Hence,”  says  Thomas,  “the  thing  which  is  a  man 
has  something  in  it  more  than  has  humanity.  Consequently, 
humanity  and  a  man  are  not  wholly  identical.”11  But  God 


12  Op.  cit.  p.  33. 

13  Op.  cit.  p.  34. 
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is  not  composed  of  matter  and  form — hence  in  God  the 
supposita  are  themselves  subsisting  forms  and  are  identical 
with  essence.  God  is,  therefore,  His  own  essence,  His  own 
life,  His  own  eternity  or  whatever  else  may  be  thus  predi¬ 
cated  of  God.  Aquinas  says : 

“In  things  not  composed  of  matter  and  form,  in 
wihch'  individualization  is  not  due  to  individual  matter 
— that  is  to  say,  to  this  matter, — the  very  forms  being 
individualized  of  themselves,  it  is  necessary  the  forms 
themselves  should  be  subsisting  supposita.  Therefore 
suppositum  and  nature  or  essence  in  them  are  identi¬ 
fied.  Since  God,  then,  is  not  composed  of  matter  and 
form,  He  must  be  His  own  Godhead,  His  own  Life,  and 
whatever  else  is  thus  predicated  of  Him.”14 

God,  therefore,  is  simple,  and  in  Him  there  can  in  nowise 
be  composition  of  any  kind. 

God  is  immutable.  Movement  is  a  mode  of  existence  in 
a  potential  being  whilst  passing  from  potentiality  into  actu¬ 
ality.  Now  it  has  been  proved  that  there  is  a  First  Being 
who  is  Actus  Purus,  for  the  actual  must  be  antecedent  to 
the  potential,  “Now  anything  that  is  in  any  way  changed 
is  in  some  way  in  potentiality.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
impossible  for  God  to  be  in  any  way  changeable.”16  More¬ 
over,  movement  implies  composition,  since  anything  that  is 
moved  remains  in  part  what  it  was  and  becomes  in  part 
what  it  was  not;  thus  what  is  changed  in  color  remains  the 
same  in  substance  but  changes  in  accident,  but  in  God  there 
is  no  composition.  God  is,  therefore,  immutable. 

God  is  one.  Matter  is  the  prinicple  of  plurality,  but, 
as  Aristotle  says,  the  First  Intelligence  is  altogether  free 
fiom  material  conditions.  Unity  implies  indivisibility,  for 


14  Op.  cit.,  Question  3,  Art.  1.  p.  34. 
16  Op.  cit.  Q.  9.  Art.  I.  p.  92. 
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one  means  undivided  being.  Hence  being  and  one  are  con¬ 
vertible  terms.  But  every  being  is  simple  or  compound. 
Now  it  has  been  proved  that  in  God  there  is  no  composition; 
hence  the  Unity  of  God  follows  from  His  simplicity. 

God  is  eternal.  “Eternity,”  says  Boethius,  (De  Consol. 
V)  “is  the  simultaneously-whole  and  perfect  possession  of 
interminable  life.”  Aquinas  defends  this  definition  of  eter¬ 
nity.  Eternity  is  a  simultaneous  whole;  in  this  it  differs 
essentially  from  time.  Eternity  is  interminable  in  that  it 
has  no  terminus,  either  as  to  beginning  or  end.  It  is  the 
possession  of  life,  not  existence,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  a  permanent  immutable  Being. 

Time,  says  Aquinas,  following  the  reasoning  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  is  the  measure  of  the  succession  of  motion.  It  implies 
a  before  and  an  after.  The  only  reality  of  time  is  the  pass¬ 
ing  Now.16  In  order  to  connect  what  went  before  with  what 
follows  after,  mind  is  required.  Si  non  esset  anima,  non 
esset  tempus.  “If  there  be  no  mind,  there  is  no  time.”17 
Whatever  is  of  time  is  terminable,  since  in  whatever  is  put 
in  motion  there  is  a  beginning  and  an  end:  but  eternity  is 
interminable.  And  watever  is  in  time  is  ceaslessly  in  suc¬ 
cession  ;  but  eternity  is  a  simultaneous  whole.  Time  is  the 
measure  of  movement:  eternity  is  the  measure  of  an  im¬ 
mutable  Being.  “Hence,”  says  Thomas,  “as  God  is  su¬ 
premely  immutable,  it  supremely  belongs  to  Him  to  be 
eternal.”18 

God  is  the  first  efficient  Cause.  Now  the  first  Cause 
cannot  be  finite,  for  that  which  is  finite  depends  upon  some- 


10  “The  Now  that  flows  away  makes  time,  the  Now  that  stands 
still  makes  eternity.”  Boethius.  De  Trin.  IV.  “The  Now  that 
stands  still  is  said  to  make  eternity  according  to  our  apprehen¬ 
sion.  As  the  apprehension  of  time  is  caused  in  us  by  the  fact 
that  we  apprehend  the  flow  of  the  Now.  Summa,  Q.  10.  Art.  2. 
p.  100. 

17  Aristotle:  Physics,  IV.,  14,  223  a,  25. 

18  Summa.  Q.  10,  Art.  2,  p.  100. 
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thing  outside  of  itself.  Moreover  what  is  finite  is  composed 
of  matter  and  form,  but  every  form  is  contracted  by  its 
matter.  Hence,  the  All-Form,  the  All-Actuality,  the  First 
Cause  is  boundless  and  infinite.  All  ancient  philosophers, 
as  Aristotle  says,  admit  the  infinitude  of  the  First  Prin¬ 
ciple,  however  they  may  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  the  First 
Principle. 

§  7.  The  infinitude  of  a  first  Cause  which  is  called  God 
has  as  implicates  the  Omnipresence,  the  Perfection,  the 
Omniscience  of  God. 

God  is  everywhere.  I  fill  heaven  and  earth.10  God  is 
in  all  created  beings  as  the  cause  of  their  being;  for  a  thing 
is  wherever  it  operates.  “God,”  says  Aquinas,  “is  in  all 
things;  not,  indeed,  as  part  of  their  essence,  nor  as  an  acci¬ 
dent;  but  as  an  agent  is  present  to  that  upon  which  it 
works.”20  As  God,  then,  is  operatively  present  in  ail  things 
that  are,  He  in  them,  fills  all  places  that  they  fill.  “Incor¬ 
poreal  things  are  in  place  not  by  contact  of  dimensive  quan¬ 
tity,  as  bodies  are,  but  by  contact  of  power.”21  “Indeed,” 
says  Aquinas,  “by  the  very  fact  that  He  gives  being  to  the 
things  that  fill  every  place,  He  Himself  fills  every  place.”22 

The  perfection  of  God.  We  see  about  us  beings  ingeni¬ 
ous  in  design,  marvelous  in  complexity,  and  in  adaptability 
of  structure  to  function;  we  see  beauty  in  ten  thousand 
forms.  Now  all  effects  pre-exist  virtually  in  their  efficient 
causes ;  moreover,  all  effects  partake,  in  some  manner,  of  the 
likeness  of  their  causes.  A  universal  agent  produces  effects 
that  are  specifically  like  their  cause.  An  equivocal  agent, 
as  the  sun,  produces  effects  that  are  only  generically  and 
remotely  like  their  cause.  God  who  is  above  all  species  and 


19  Jer.  XXIII,  24. 

20  Summa,  Q.  8.  Art.  1.  p.  82. 

21  Op.  cit.  Q.  8.  Art.  2.  p.  84. 

22  Ibidem. 
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all  genera  produces  effects  that  have  neither  specific  nor 
generic  likeness  to  their  cause,  but  only  a  certain  analogous 
similitude,  as  “existence  is  common  to  all.”  Nevertheless 
as  “the  sun,”  says  Thomas  quoting  Dionysius,  “while  re¬ 
maining  one  and  shining  uniformly  contains  within  itself 
first  and  uniformly  the  substance  of  sensible  things  and 
many  and  diverse  qualities:  a  fortiori  should  all  things 
in  a  kind  of  natural  unity  pre-exist  in  the  cause  of  all 
things.”23 

All  created  perfections  are  in  God  in  a  pre-eminent  de¬ 
gree.24  As  whatever  is  generated  by  the  sun’s  power  exists 
in  a  more  eminent  degree  in  the  sun — thus  heat  exists  pre¬ 
eminently  in  the  fires  of  the  sun;  in  like  manner  do  all  per¬ 
fections  found  in  creatures  exist  in  a  pre-eminent  and  per¬ 
fect  way  in  God.  For  God  is  subsisting  being  itself,  there¬ 
fore  in  Him  all  perfection  of  being  exists  in  a  perfect  way. 

God  knows  all  things.  A  first  Cause,  which  is  also  a 
purposive  Intelligence,  knows  all  things  in  the  order  of  their 
beginning,  succession,  and  end.  An  end  thus  known  is  the 
cause  of  causes.  Moreover  the  knowledge  of  God  is  the 
cause  of  things.  “Not  because  they  are,”  says  Augustine, 
“does  God  know  all  creatures  spiritual  and  temporal,  but  be¬ 
cause  He  knows  them,  therefore  they  are.”2* 

As  the  intellect  of  the  architect  holds  the  design  of  the 
building  not  in  a  general  way  but  in  detail;20  and  as  his 


23  Op.  cit.,  p.  48. 

24  “Since  God  therefore  is  the  first  effective  cause  of  things, 
the  perfections  of  all  things  must  pre-exist  in  God  in  a  more  emi 
nent  way.”  Loc.  cit. 

26  De  Trin.,  XV.  See  “Summa,”  p.  197. 

26  “for  to  know  a  thing  in  general  and  not  in  particular  is  to 
have  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  it  *  *  *  Likewise  every  form 
whereby  each  thing  is  constituted  in  its  own  species,  is  a  perfec¬ 
tion;  and  thus  all  things  pre-exist  in  God,  not  only  as  regards 
what  is  common  to  all,  but  also  as  regards  what  distinguishes 
one  thing  from  another  *  *  *  For  the  nature  proper  to  each  thing 
consists  in  some  degree  of  participation  in  the  divine  perfection.” 
Summa,  pp.  192-193. 
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knowledge  causes  the  construction  of  the  building  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  his  plan,  so  God  holds  the  design  and  the  causal 
knowledge  of  all  things  that  are.  “As  God  is  the  cause  of 
all  things  by  His  knowledge,  His  knowledge  must  extend  as 
far  as  His  causality  extends.”27  God  knows  all  time  as  a 
simultaneous  whole.28  “Now  God  sees  all  things  in  one 
(thing)  which  is  Himself.  Therefore  God  sees  all  things 
together  and  not  successively.”29 

God  knows  evil.  “Whoever  knows  a  thing  perfectly 
must  know  all  that  can  be  accidental  to  it.”30  Now  evil  is 
the  privation  of  good.  But  privation  does  not  destroy  the 
nature  of  the  thing  in  which  it  is  found.  Now  inasmuch  as 
a  thing  has  being,  it  is  good:  evil,  therefore,  is  the  priva¬ 
tion  of  good  in  a  being  whose  intrinsic  good  is  not  thereby 
utterly  destroyed.31  No  degree  of  privation  can  reduce  be¬ 
ing  to  non-being. 

In  answer  to  the  objection  that  if  God  were  infinitely 
good,  evil  could  not  exist, — for  if  one  of  two  contraries  is  in¬ 
finite  then  the  other  would  be  altogether  destroyed, — Aqui¬ 
nas  says: 

“This  is  part  of  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  that 
He  should  allow  evil  to  exist  and  out  of  it  produce  good. 
As  Augustine  says,  (Enchir.  XI)  ‘Since  God  is  the  high¬ 
est  good,  He  would  not  allow  any  evil  to  exist  in  His 


27  Op.  cit.  Q.  14.  Art.  II,  p.  203. 

28  “For  since  God’s  act  of  understanding,  which  is  His  being, 
is  measured  by  eternity;  an% since  eternity  is  without  succession’ 
comprehending  all  time,  the  present  glance  of  God  extends  over 
all  time,  and  to  all  things  which  exist  in  any  time,  as  to  objects 
present  to  Him.”  “Summa,”  p.  199. 

29  Op.  cit.,  p.  196. 

30  Op.  cit.,  p.  200. 

31  “Patet  autem  ex  praedictis  quod  quantumcumque  multipli- 
cetur  malum,  numquam  potest  totum  bonum  consumere.  Semper 
enim  oportet  quod  remaneat  mali  subjectum,  si  malum  remanet. 
Subjectum  autem  mali  est  bonum;  manet  igitur  semper  bonum.” 
Aquinas:  “Contra  Gentiles,”  Liber  III.  Caput  XII. 
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works,  unless  His  omnipotence  and  goodness  were  such 
as  to  bring  good  even  out  of  evil.’  ”sz 

The  providence  of  God  is  implied  in  His  omniscience. 
“God,”  says  Aquinas,  “has  immediate  providence  over  every¬ 
thing,  because  He  has  in  His  intellect  the  types  of  every¬ 
thing  even  the  smallest,  and  whatsoever  causes  He  assigns 
to  certain  effects,  He  gives  them  the  power  to  produce  those 
effects.  Whence  it  must  be  that  He  has  beforehand  the 
types  of  those  effects  in  His  mind.”33  But  every  intelligent 
agent  acts  for  some  end.  “Since,”  says  St.  Thomas,  “every 
agent  acts  for  some  end,  the  ordering  of  effects  towards  that 
end  extends  as  far  as  the  causality  of  the  first  agent  ex¬ 
tends.”31  And  again,  “The  more  powerful  an  agent  is,  the 
more  extended  its  action.  But  God  is  the  most  powerful  of 
all  agents.”35  The  end  then,  as  seen  by  God,  is  the  cause  of 
all  causes  that  conduce  to  the  end.  This  end  is  the  vis  a 
tergo,  the  vis  directiva,  and  the  vis  a  fronte  of  the  cosmic 
process.  And  for  rational  beings  the  end  formally  caused 
by  a  good  God  must  be  good;  by  an  Intelligence,  must  be 
intellectual.  But  “beatitude  is  the  perfect  good  of  an  in¬ 
tellectual  nature,”36  therefore  the  knowledge  of  vision,  and 
an  assimilation  to  the  divine  beatitude  is  the  end  destined  by 
God  for  rational  beings. 


32  Summa,  p.  27. 

33  Op.  cit.,  p.  314. 

34  Op.  cit.,  p.  310. 
36  Op.  cit.,  p.  81. 

30  Op.  cit.,  p.  361. 
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II. 

§  8.  The  Thomistic  line  of  argumentation  in  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God  seems  somewhat  naive  to  modern  minds. 
And  that  tranquil  discussion  of  the  nature  of  God  seems 
smilingly  suggestive  of  a  calm  beyond  paradox,  to  minds 
that  have  struggled  with  the  Kantian  antinomies.  Yet  just 
as  soon  as  scientists  go  back  of  their  empirical  data  they 
meet  the  same  old  problems;  and  in  so  far  as  they  try  to 
solve  them  at  all,  their  solutions  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  those  of  Aquinas  or  Aristotle.  And,  surely,  it  is 
braver  to  venture  out  undauntedly  in  quest  of  the  unknown 
than  to  stand  subdued  before  an  unknowable.  There  are, 
as  Emil  du  Bois-Raymond  says,  seven  enigmas  that  confront 
science  and  philosophy:  namely,  the  nature  of  matter  and 
force;  the  origin  of  motion;  the  origin  of  Life;  the  (appar¬ 
ently  pre-ordained)  orderly  arrangement  of  nature;  the 
origin  of  simple  sensation  and  of  consciousness;  the  origin 
of  rational  thought  and  speech ;  the  question  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  These  enigmas  are  still  darkly  obscure  not¬ 
withstanding  the  light  upon  them  presumably  emanative 
from  the  Synthetic  Philosophy. 

§  9.  Spencer  was  the  product  of  his  time.  He  is  as 
typical  of  nineteenth-century  thought  as  Aquinas  was  of 
thirteenth-century  thought.  Spencer’s  Synthesis  of  the 
syntheses  of  the  natural  sciences  is  analogous  in  value  to  the 
Summae  of  St.  Thomas.  Spencer’s  work,  however,  lacks  the 
comprehensiveness  of  Aquinas’  voluminous  summations;  it 
lacks  also  the  valuable  contributions  to  knowledge  made  by 
Aquinas  in  his  discussions  of  practically  all  preceding  and 
contemporary  systems  of  philosophic  thought. 

The  attitude  of  mind  with  which  Spencer  approached 
the  problem  of  the  ultimate  Reality  differed  fundamentally 
from  that  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  This  change  was  inevitable. 
Spencer’s  mental  attitude  resulted  from  his  absorption, 
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consciously  or  unconsciously,  of  the  varying  systems  of 
metaphysical  thought  that  had  successively  arisen  in  the 
long  'period  between  the  early  thirteenth  century  and  the 
later  nineteenth.  Spencer  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
Descartes’  methodic  doubt,  Locke’s  empiricism,  Hume’s 
skepticism,  Berkeley’s  idealism,  Kant’s  transcendental  criti¬ 
cism,  Hamilton’s  theory  of  relativity,  and  Comte’s  Positiv¬ 
ism, — for  traces  of  all  these  systems  of  thought  may  be 
found  throughout  the  Synthetic  Philosophy. 

The  Cosmic  problems  that  had  been  solved  by  Thomas 
Aquinas  presented  themselves  in  primal  mystery  to  Herbert 
Spencer.  The  faith  attitude  of  mind  so  characteristic  of 
Aquinas  had  been  superseded  by  the  critical  attitude  of 
mind  in  Herbert  Spencer.  Assurance  had  become  interroga¬ 
tion;  certitude,  Kantian  criticism;  Theism,  Agnosticism. 

The  days  of  the  Almagest  were  long  past.  Man  no 
longer  held  the  position  of  supreme  and  central  importance 
in  a  geocentric  universe.  Astronomical  data,  geological  dis¬ 
coveries,  particularly  in  the  field  of  Palaeontology,  had  ren¬ 
dered  the  old  forms  of  thought  as  to  the  physical  world  no 
longer  tenable.  The  natural  sciences,  already  based  upon 
hypotheses  involving  long,  slow  developmental  processes,  had 
just  been  furnished  with  what  seemed  to  be  an  explanation 
of  the  apparently  orderly  evolution  of  the  natural  world.  That 
explanation  was  found  in  the  principle  of  Natural  Selection, 
as  ably  advocated  by  Charles  Robert  Darwin  in  his  epoch- 
making  book  the  Origin  of  Species  (1859).  From  this  back¬ 
ground  Herbert  Spencer  considered  anew  the  problems  that 
had  presented  themselves  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 


§  10.  Spencer  deals  mainly  with  phenomena  and  the  re¬ 
lations  among  phenomena.  Since  philosophy  is  a  synthesis 
of  all  syntheses  of  natural  knowledge,  a  complete  unifica¬ 
tion  of  all  partial  unifications,  it  follows  that  philosophy  as 
a  whole  does  not  differ  essentially  from  its  component  parts. 
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Moreover,  phenomena  and  their  relations  are  all  that  our 
needs  demand,  they  are  fitted  to  us  as  we  are  fitted  to  them ; 
they  are  for  us  just  what  noumenal  realities  and  their  rela¬ 
tions  would  be  if  we  could  know  them. 

But  although  the  world  as  it  is,  meets  our  needs,  yet 
it  can  never  satisfy  thought.  “Positive  knowledge,”  says 
Spencer,  “does  not,  nor  never  can  fill  the  whole  region  of 
possible  thought.”37  There  is  about  us  a  mystery  ever  press¬ 
ing  for  interpretation.  The  consciousness  of  an  inscrutable 
Power  is  manifested  to  us  through  all  phenomena.  All 
things  are  manifestations  of  a  Power  that  transcends  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  momentum  of  the  known  carries  us  with  it  into 
the  unknown.  Our  ultimate  scientific  and  religious  ideas 
find  common  bases  on  this  primal  mystery,  this  inscrutable 
Power. 

The  external  world  presses  for  explanation.  Yet  regres¬ 
sive  explanations  ever  fall  back  upon  ever  recessive  expla¬ 
nations.  “We  cannot  think  at  all  about  the  impressions 
which  the  external  world  produces  upon  us  without  thinking 
of  them  as  caused;  and  we  cannot  carry  out  an  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  their  causation  without  inevitably  committing  our¬ 
selves  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  first  Cause.”38  Once  committed 
to  the  hypothesis  of  a  first  Cause  we  are  driven  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  first  Cause  cannot  be  finite,  hence  it  must 
be  infinite;  cannot  be  dependent,  hence  it  must  be  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  cannot  be  determined  in  any  way  either  from  with¬ 
out  itself  or  within  itself,  hence  it  is  all  powerful;  cannot 
have  any  necessary  relation  to  anything  either  outside  itself 
or  within  itself,  hence  it  is  absolute.  “Thus  the  first  Cause 
must  be  in  every  sense  perfect,  complete,  total,  including 


s' Herbert  Spencer:  “First  Principles,”  p.  13.  As  reprinted 
from  the  Fifth  London  Edition,  Unaltered  and  Unabridged  bv  A 
L.  Burt  Co.,  N.  Y.  y 

38  Op.  cit.,  p.  31. 
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within  itself  all  power,  and  transcending  all  law.  Or,  to  use 
the  established  word,  it  must  be  absolute.”30 

Spencer  then  considers  Kant’s  well-known  criticism  of 
the  classical  cosmological  argument.  Spencer,  however,  is 
ill  at  ease  on  the  heights  of  Pure  Reason.  He  makes  de¬ 
scent — not,  however,  as  Kant  did,  by  way  of  the  Categorical 
Imperative — but  by  way  of  an  intuitive  demand  for  the 
“positive  existence”  of  an  absolute  Cause — in  spite  of  all  the 
antinomies.  Spencer  concludes  his  analysis  of  the  Kant- 
Hamilton  theory  of  the  Relativity  of  thought  as  follows: 

“We  have  seen  how  in  the  very  assertion  that  all 
our  knowledge  properly  so-called,  is  relative,  there  is 
involved  the  assertion  that  there  exists  a  non-relative. 
We  have  seen  how,  in  each  step  of  the  argument  by 
which  this  doctrine  is  established,  the  same  assumption 
is  made.  We  have  seen  how,  from  the  very  necessity  of 
thinking  in  relations,  it  follows  that  the  relative  is  it¬ 
self  inconceivable,  except  as  related  to  a  real  non-rela¬ 
tive.  We  have  seen  that  unless  a  real  non-relative  or 
absolute  be  postulated,  the  relative  itself  becomes  ab¬ 
solute,  and  so  brings  the  argument  to  a  contradiction. 
And  on  contemplating  the  process  of  thought,  we  have 
equally  seen  how  impossible  it  is  to  get  rid  of  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  an  actuality  lying  behind  appearances; 
and  how,  from  this  impossibility,  results  our  indestruc¬ 
tible  belief  in  that  actuality.”40 

We  have  then  an  “indestructible  belief”  in  an  Actuality 
that  lies  behind  appearances.  This  belief  is  wrought  in  us 

(a)  by  a  consideration  of  the  problems  of  the  universe,  and 

(b)  by  an  analysis  of  consciousness. 

Spencer  then  considers  the  mystery  that  underlies  all 


39  Op.  cit.,  p.  32. 

40  First  Principles,  p.  83. 
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religious  phenomena.  He  finds  in  this  fundamental  mys¬ 
tery  an  impregnable  fortress  of  Religion:  “Religion,  says 
Spencer,  “everywhere  present  as  the  weft  running  through 
the  warp  of  human  history,  expresses  some  eternal  fact.”41 
Religion  connects  in  some  way  with  the  inscrutable  Power 
whose  manifestations  form  the  phenomenal  world,  with  the 
ultimate  Reality  basal  of  all  realities,  with  the  Unknowable. 
Whether  Religion  is  a  sentiment  infused  directly  into  the 
mind  of  man,  as  many  believe,  or  whether  it  arose  slowly  and 
progressively  in  concomitance  with  racial  growth  and  prog¬ 
ress — it  is  a  phenomenon  that  cannot  be  ignored.  Religion 
is  a  power  for  good;  it  contains  a  fundamental  verity;  its 
existence  and  persistence  postulate  the  existence  of  a  cor¬ 
relative  good,  an  Absolute  Verity. 

We  are  then  obliged  to  assume  the  positive  existence  of 
an  Actuality  behind  appearances.  For  we  find  “something 
to  be  explained,”  “the  omnipresence  of  something  that  passes 
comprehension,”  “a  reality  utterly  inscrutable,”  and  “we 
are  obliged  to  regard  every  phenomenon  as  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  some  Power  by  which  we  are  acted  upon.”  “Every 
one  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  relativity  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  is  demonstrated,  distinctly  postulates  the  positive  ex¬ 
istence  of  something  beyond  the  relative;”42  and  “in  the 
very  denial  of  our  power  to  learn  what  the  absolute  is,  there 
lies  hidden  the  assumption  thcut  it  is ;  and  the  making  of  this 
assumption  proves  that  the  absolute  has  been  present  to  the 
mind  not  as  a  nothing  but  as  a  something;”43  and  “the 
noumenon,  everywhere  named  as  the  antithesis  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon,  is  throughout  necessarily  thought  of  as  an  actu¬ 
ality  *  *  *  for  appearance  without  reality  is  unthinkable;”44 
and  finally,  “the  positive  existence  of  the  Absolute  is  a  nec¬ 
essary  datum  of  consciousness.” 


a  Op.  cit.,  p.  66. 

42  Op.  cit.,  p.  75 

43  Loc.  cit. 

44  Op.  cit.,  p.  75. 
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§  11.  Spencer  has  little  to  say  as  to  the  positive  nature 
of  the  Absolute  thus  postulated.  It  is  inconceivable.  All 
concepts  formed  by  us  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Absolute  are 
symbolic. 

Spencer  neither  attributes  nor  denies  personality  to  the 
Absolute.  It  is  possible,  he  says,  that  there  should  be  a 
mode  of  being-  which  as  far  transcends  intelligence  and  will 
as  these  transcend  mechanical  motion. 

Spencer  decries  any  tendency  to  anthropomorphism. 
He  claims  for  himself  a  greater  reverence  toward  the  Ab¬ 
solute  than  is  found  in  those  who  assign  human  attributes — 
even  the  highest — to  the  unknowable  Power.  He  analyzes 
the  mystery  of  matter  and  the  greater  mystery  of  mind;  he 
finds  that  matter  and  mind  are  but  symbols  of  the  inscruta¬ 
ble  Power  that  underlies  both. 
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III. 

§  12.  Aquinas  and  Spencer  assert  the  positive  existence 
of  a  Power  behind  phenomena.  They  are  compelled  to  do 
so  by  the  problems  of  the  universe  that  press  for  explana¬ 
tion.  This  Power  can  be  known  imperfectly,  inadequately, 
analogously — according  to  Aquinas;  it  is  utterly  unknow¬ 
able,  according  to  Spencer. 

Both  Aquinas  and  Spencer  see  the  same  phenomena; 
they  see — though  darkly — the  same  Power  behind  phenom¬ 
ena.  Aquinas  sees  with  the  vision  of  faith,  of  creedal  as¬ 
surance;  he  is  calm  in  the  presence  of  mystery;  his  theology 
supplements  philosophy.  Spencer’s  mind  is  critical,  ques¬ 
tioning,  negative;  Cartesian  doubt,  Kantian  transcendental¬ 
ism,  scientific  caution,  and  the  bafflings  of  epistemology 
modify  his  vision. 

Aquinas  sought  and  found  a  first  efficient  Cause  by 
which  all  things  are,  and  by  which  all  things  are  what  they 
are.  Spencer  postulates  an  Absolute  which  underlies  both 
matter  and  mind  and  whose  manifestations  form  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  world. 

Aquinas  found  a  first  Mover.  Spencer  assumes  mo¬ 
tion.  Space,  time,  and  matter  are  presupposed  in  the  con¬ 
cept  of  motion.  Motion  actualizing  as  Force  is  in  persistent 
correlation  with  the  unknowable  Power  that  acts  through 
space,  time,  matter,  motion,  and  force. 

Aquinas  found  a  first  necessary  Being,  Creator  and  Pre¬ 
server  of  all  things  that  are.  Spencer  assumes  that  behind 
all  appearances  there  is  an  Actuality  which  correlates  sym¬ 
bolically  with  all  things  that  are. 

Aquinas  found  an  unmoved  Mover  and  a  purposive  In¬ 
telligence.  Spencer  postulates  a  persistent  Power  which  is 
the  source  and  basis  of  that  uniformity  of  behavior  we  now 
call  the  laws  of  nature. 

§  13.  The  ultimate  Reality  is  for  Aquinas  the  Christian 
God;  for  Spencer,  the  Absolute.  There  is  in  common  in 
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these  two  concepts  the  idea  of  a  Reality  that  is  complete, 
total,  perfect,  all  powerful,  existent  by  its  own  nature,  and 
unnecessitated  either  from  within  or  without.  There  is 
additionally  contained  in  the  concept  of  the  Absolute  the  im¬ 
plication  that  this  Reality  cannot  be  in  relation  to  any  other 
being.  For,  if  absolute,  then  not  a  cause;  for  causation  im¬ 
plies  relation.  And  if  infinite,  then  not  a  cause;  for  that 
which  is  infinite  is  perfect  and  unchangeable,  but  to  become 
a  cause  implies  some  change  in  the  causal  power  from  the 
before  and  after  of  the  act  of  causation.  On  the  other  hand, 
Thomistic  Theism  includes  the  concept  of  God  as  a  first  effi¬ 
cient  Cause.  St.  Thomas,  however,  anticipates  the  difficulty 
that  arises  from  the  concept  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being 
in  whom  there  is  causal  relation.  In  removal  of  this  objec¬ 
tion  St.  Thomas  teaches  that  “God  and  created  things  are 
related,  but  that  the  relation  is  real  in  the  effects  only.  It 
implies  no  conditioning  or  modification  of  the  Divine  Being; 
it  is  in  its  application  to  God  merely  conceptual.”46 

Thomistic  Theism  also  implies  the  concept  of  God  as  a 
First  Intelligence.  Whatever  perfections  are  found  in 
creatures  must  pre-exist  in  a  super-eminent  degree  in  the 
Cause  of  creatures.  Now  some  measure  of  intelligence  is 
found  in  rational  beings;  therefore  the  source  of  partici¬ 
pated  intelligence  must  be  intelligent. 

Aquinas,  however,  warns  against  the  tendency  to  an¬ 
thropomorphism.  God,  says  Thomas,  is  above  all  predicates 
and  all  categories.  God  is  not  contained  in  any  species  or 
in  any  genus.  God  is  not  a  body.  God  is  not  like  unto  any 
conception  we  can  form  of  Him,  for  He  transcends  all  spe¬ 
cies  and  all  genera.  Now  we  can  conceive  only  specifically 
— hence  God  cannot  be  what  we  conceive  Him  to  be.  Aqui¬ 
nas’  concept  of  God  is  as  free  from  anthropomorphism  as  is 
Spencer’s  concept  of  the  Absolute. 


45  See  article  “The  Absolute,”  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  E.  A. 
Pace.  Ph.  D. 
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The  ultimate  Reality  was  for  St.  Thomas  not  only  the 
God  of  philosophical  Theism,  but  also  the  God  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  revelation.  Aquinas,  however,  differentiates  very 
clearly  what  he  held  as  of  faith  from  what  he  held  as  of 
reason.  There  was,  however,  in  his  mind  no  conflict  be¬ 
tween  these  two  orders  of  knowing — one  supplemented  the 
other.  Reason,  says  Thomas,  supports  faith,  and  faith  com¬ 
plements  reason.  With  more  highly-developed  intellectual 
powers,  we  should  see  that  faith  and  reason  form  a  con¬ 
tinuum.  “Never,”  says  Aquinas,  “can  faith  say  one  thing 
and  reason  another.”46  Both  are  from  God. 

Aquinas’  concept  of  God  is,  then,  more  comprehensive 
than  Spencer’s  concept  of  the  Absolute.  They  have  much 
in  common.  They  differ  chiefly  in  the  Thomistic  concept  of 
God,  (a)  who  is  a  First  Cause  and  also  Absolute  Being; 
(b)  who  is  a  First  Intelligence;  (c)  who  as  a  Father  has 
revealed  Himself  to  His  world  in  Christ — the  Logos  (Word) 
that  was  with  God  from  the  beginning,  and  that,  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  was  made  Man. 


46  “Ea  quae  ex  revelatione  divina  per  fidem  tenetur  non  pos- 
sunt  naturali  cognitioni  esse  contraria.”  Aquinas:  Contra  Gen¬ 
tiles,”  I.  7. 
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THE  KNOWABILITY  OF  THE  ULTIMATE  REALITY 


I.  Aquinas’  Theories  of 
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(b)  Universals 

(c)  Cognition. 

II.  Spencer’s  Theories  of 

(a)  Intellect 

(b)  Relative  Realities 

(c)  Cognition. 

III.  Comparison. 


I. 

§  14.  St.  Thomas  approaches  the  problem  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  Reality  by  way  of  secondary  realities  that  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  and  that  in  some  degree  participate  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  Reality.  These  secondary  realities  may  be  known  by 
the  intellect.  Hence  in  knowing  some  part  of  the  ultimate 
Reality,  we  know  that  Reality  inadequately,  indeed,  and  only 
in  part,  yet  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  is  true  knowledge. 

This  doctrine  is  expressed  theologically  and  for  the 
many  in  the  words,  “The  invisible  things  of  Him  are  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made.”1  We 
are  here  concerned  with  the  philosophical  basis  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  as  given  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Our  argument  will 
lead  to  a  consideration  of  (a)  the  nature  of  the  Intellect, 


1  Rom.  I,  20. 
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(b)  the  problem  of  Universals,  (c)  the  (Thomistic)  theory 
of  knowledge. 

§  15.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  as  interpreted  by 
western  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is,  as  is  well 
known,  the  basis  upon  which  St.  Thomas  supports  dogmatic 
theology.  In  quoting  Aristotle,  therefore,  we  are  also  giv¬ 
ing  Thomistic  thought. 

All  things  in  the  world,  says  Aristotle,  are  composed  of 
matter  and  form.  Primary  matter  is  deprivation  rather 
than  non-being;  it  is  a  potentiality  having  a  tendency  to 
unite  with  Form.  As  first  entelechized  by  Form  it  becomes 
secondary  matter,  or  matter  as  we  know  it.  This  secondary 
matter,  or  matter  first  actualized  by  Form,  is  the  matter 
assumed  by  Spencer  as  a  primordial  datum  of  consciousness 
when  he  postulates  the  existence  of  matter  and  motion. 

The  soul  is  the  first  entelechy  of  the  body.  Every¬ 
thing  has  a  soul  ( c^rj  )  — plant,  animal,  man.  Aristotle 
distinguishes  soul  as  vegetative,  sensitive,  rational.  The 
higher  includes  the  lower;  man  is  a  component  of  vegeta¬ 
tive,  sensitive,  and  rational  soul.  Soul  is  that  which  makes 
the  body  what  it  is.  In  De  Anima  we  read : 

“If,  then,  we  have  to  make  a  general  statement 
touching  soul  in  all  its  forms,  the  soul  will  be  the  first 
actuality  of  a  natural  body  furnished  with  organs. 
Hence  there  is  no  need  to  enquire  whether  soul  and 
body  are  one,  any  more  than  whether  the  wax  and  the 
imprint  are  one ;  or  in  general,  whether  the  matter  of  a 
thing  is  the  same  with  that  of  which  it  is  the  matter. 
For  of  all  the  various  meanings  borne  by  the  terms 
unity  and  being,  actuality  is  the  meaning  which  belongs 
to  them  by  the  fullest  right. 

“It  has  now  been  stated  in  general  terms  what  the 
soul  is,  namely,  substance  as  notion  or  form.  And  this 
is  the  quiddity  of  such  and  such  a  body.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  any  instrument,  say,  an  axe,  were  an 
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actual  body,  its  axeity  would  be  its  substance,  would  in 
fact  be  its  soul.  If  this  were  taken  away  it  would 
cease,  except  in  an  equivocal  sense,  to  be  an  axe. 

“Further,  we  must  view  our  statement  in  the  light 
of  the  parts  of  the  body.  For,  if  the  eye  were  an  ani¬ 
mal,  eyesight  would  be  its  soul,  this  being  the  sub¬ 
stance  as  notion  or  form  of  the  eye.  The  eye  is  the 
matter  of  eyesight,  and  in  default  of  eyesight  it  is  no 
longer  an  eye,  except  equivocally,  like  an  eye  in  stone  or 
in  a  picture.  What  has  been  said  of  the  part  must  be 
understood  to  apply  to  the  whole  body :  for,  as  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  a  part  of  the  body  is  to  that  part,  so  is  sen¬ 
sation  as  a  whole  to  the  whole  sensitive  body.”2 

Form,  then,  is  the  actualization  of  matter  whether  it 
be  primary  matter  or  the  constantly  changing  entelechies 
that  matter  may  assume.  An  entelechy  is  a  Form  or  actu¬ 
alization  relative  to  its  antecedent  potentiality;  it  is  a  po¬ 
tentiality  relative  to  the  succeeding  Form  it  may  assume. 

Aristotle  considers  the  various  faculties  of  the  soul. 
He  distinguishes  the  Nutritive,  the  Motive,  and  the  Dis¬ 
criminative.  The  nutritive  powers — including  nutrition, 
growth,  and  reproduction — are  held  in  common  by  plants, 
animals,  and  men.  Of  the  Discriminative  powers,  sense  is 
common  to  both  animals  and  men;  intellect,  however,  be¬ 
longs  only  to  man.  Reason  is  the  differentia  that  distin¬ 
guishes  the  species  man  from  the  genus  animal. 

There  is  in  man,  according  to  Aristotle,  an  intellectual 
principle  (  voug  )  distinct  from  the  soul  ( ).  This  in¬ 
tellectual  principle  is  infused  into  man  from  without;  and, 
in  consequence,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  Power  out 
of  which  it  came.  The  intellect  is  not  corporeal;  for,  says 
Aristotle,  if  it  were  part  of  the  body  it  “would  have  some 


2  Aristotle:  “De  Anima,”  Bk.  II,  p.  51.  Translation  by  R.  D. 
Hicks,  M.  A.,  Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press,  1907. 
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kind  of  organ  such  as  there  is  for  sensation,”  but  there  is 
none  such.  In  De  Anima,  we  read,  “Respecting  mind  and 
the  theoretic  faculty,  nothing  is  as  yet  evident ;  but  it  seems 
to  be  another  kind  of  soul,  and  is  alone  capable  of  separa¬ 
tion  as  the  everlasting  from  the  perishable.”  Aristotelian 
commentators  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  this  intellect 
infused  into  man  is,  or  is  not,  a  portion  of  an  intervening 
World-Soul.  If  it  is,  then  Aristotle  postulates  a  general 
immortality,  a  return  of  the  individual  intellect  to  the  col¬ 
lective  impersonal  Intellect.  Averroes  (1126-1196)  and  the 
Arabian  school  in  general  thus  interpreted  Aristotle’s  doc¬ 
trine  as  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  St.  Thomas  and  the 
Schoolmen  understood  the  soul  of  man  to  be  an  infusion 
direct  from  God.  Each  soul  is  formed  after  a  type  in  the 
divine  mind  and  has  eternally  a  certain  habitudo  ad  cor¬ 
pus 3 — (habitude  or  figure  of  the  body) — thus  postulating  a 
personal  immortality.3 4 

Nous  (intellect)  is  that  part  of  the  soul  by  which  it  re¬ 
flects  and  thinks;  it  is  distinct  from  the  vital  principle 
though  connected  with  it  ( non  affixa  organo )  and  not,  dur¬ 
ing  the  human  life  of  the  organism,  separated  from  the 
vital  principle.  The  special  function  of  the  intellect  is  to 
know;  as  that  of  the  will  is  to  desire;  and  that  of  the  senses 
is  to  feel;  these  faculties  of  the  soul  (vital  principle)  al¬ 
though  mutually  co-operative  and  not  separated, — are  yet 
distinct. 


3  This  Christian  interpretation  of  Aristotle  is  expressed  by 
Tennyson  in  the  lines  of  the  elegy  that  laments  the  untimely 
death  of  Arthur  Hallam: 

“Eternal  Form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  aught  beside; 

And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet.” 

4  The  soul,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  actualization  or 
Form  of  the  body.  It  is  important  that  this  meaning  of  Form 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  as  otherwise,  when  Aquinas  speaks  of  the 
soul  as  having  a  certain  “habitudo  ad  corpus”  (form  of  the  body) 
it  would  seem  to  involve  the  old  Egyptian  idea  of  an  astral  body, 
a  double,  ghost,  or  Ka.  This  is  not  the  meaning  implied  in  the 
word  form  as  used  by  Aristotle  and  Aquinas.  Form,  or  soul,  is 
as  the  cutting  power  of  the  axe,  the  eyesight  of  the  eye. 
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The  intellect,  as  incorporeal  and  infused  from  without, 
is  fitted  to  know  the  essences  (forms,  ideas)  of  things.  And 
the  essences  of  things,  according  to  Thomas,  depend  upon 
the  essence  of  God.  Hence  in  knowing  the  essences  of 
things,  the  intellect  does,  in  some  measure,  know  God. 

§  16.  Perhaps  the  nature  and  function  of  the  intellect 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  essence  of  things  will  be  made 
clearer  by  a  consideration  of  the  Thomistic  interpretation 
of  the  problem  of  Universals.  Moderate  Realism,  or  the 
Scholastic  theory  of  Universals,  is  at  once  recognized  as  the 
Aristotelian  modification  of  Plato’s  doctrine  of  Ideas. 

The  Greek  word  Idea  (  elSog  )  is  in  Latin  Forma.  And 
as,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  form  of  a  thing,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  its  matter,  is  the  essence  (quiddity)  of  the  thing 
— the  terms  idea,  form,  essence  do  not  differ  radically  in 
meaning  or  in  application.  By  ideas  are  understood  the 
forms  of  things  existing  apart  from  the  things  themselves. 
Now  these  forms  as  abstracted  from  sensible  things,  are 
the  objects  of  intellectual  knowledge.  But  these  forms  ex¬ 
ist  as  aeternae  rationes  rerum  in  the  divine  mind.  St. 
Thomas  says : 

“Now  the  form  of  anything  existing  apart  from  the 
thing  itself  can  be  for  one  of  two  ends ;  either  to  be  the 
type  of  that  of  which  it  is  called  the  form,  or  to  be  the 
principle  of  the  knowledge  of  that  thing,  inasmuch  as 
the  forms  of  things  knowable  are  said  to  be  in  him  who 
knows  them.  In  either  case  we  must  suppose  ideas,  as 
is  clear  for  the  following  reasons : 

“In  all  things  not  generated  by  chance  the  form 
must  be  the  end  of  any  generation  whatsoever.  But  an 
agent  does  not  act  on  account  of  the  form,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  likeness  of  the  form  is  in  the  agent,  as 
may  happen  in  two  ways.  F or  in  some  agents  the  form 
of  the  thing  to  be  made  pre-exists  according  to  its  nat¬ 
ural  being,  as  in  those  that  act  by  their  nature;  as  a 
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man  generates  a  man,  or  fire  generates  fire.  Whereas 
in  other  agents,  the  form  of  the  thing  to  be  made  pre¬ 
exists  according  to  intelligible  being,  as  in  those  that 
act  by  the  intellect;  and  thus  the  likeness  of  a  house 
pre-exists  in  the  mind  of  the  builder.  And  this  may 
be  called  the  idea  of  the  house,  since  the  builder  intends 
to  build  his  house  like  to  the  form  conceived  in  his  mind. 

As  then  the  world  was  not  made  by  chance  but  by  God 
acting  by  His  intellect,  there  must  exist  in  the  divine 
mind  a  form  to  the  likeness  of  which  the  world  was 
made.  And  in  this  the  notion  of  an  idea  consists.”5 6 

Thus  the  Ideas,  or  forms  of  things,  exist,  according  to 
Aquinas,  in  the  divine  mind.  The  Ideas  are  eternal:  they 
are  the  types  in  accordance  with  which  all  things  that  come 
into  being  and  decay  are  formed.  St.  Augustine  says : 

“Ideas  are  certain  principal  forms  or  permanent 
and  immutable  types  of  things,  they  themselves  not  be¬ 
ing  formed.  Thus  they  are  eternal;  and  existing  al¬ 
ways  in  the  same  manner,  as  being  contained  in  the  di¬ 
vine  intelligence.  Whilst,  however,  they  themselves 
neither  come  into  being  or  decay,  yet  we  say  that  in 
accordance  with  them  everything  is  formed  that  can 
arise  or  decay,  and  all  that  actually  does  so.”6 

Now  the  intellect  can  know  these  ideas  as  they  exist  in  sen¬ 
sible  things.  For 

(a)  the  intellect  is  incorporeal; 

(b)  the  intellect  can  form  universal  ideas; 

(c)  universal  ideas  are  reflections,  or  equivocal 
participations  of  eternal  ideas  existing  in  the  mind  of 
God. 


5Summa  Theologica,  Q.  15,  Art.  I. 

6  St.  Augustine:  Octog.  Tri.  Quaest.,  qu.  XL VI 
p.  219. 


See  Summa, 
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First,  the  intellect  is  incorporeal,  that  it, — it  functions  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  organ  to  which  it  is  extrinsically  attached. 
Intellect  has  its  basis  in  matter,  but  it  transcends  matter. 

To  the  objection  that  excessive  thinking  is  followed  by 
brain  fatigue  and  even  brain  exhaustion,  St.  Thomas  says 
that  the  higher  activities  of  the  mind  act  under  stimuli  of  the 
lower  powers  and  that  the  activity  of  these  lower  powers 
causes  cerebral  fatigue  or  exhaustion.  The  lower  powers 
of  the  mind  are  perception,  imagination,  and  sensuous  mem¬ 
ory;  these  depend  upon  the  organism.  The  higher  powers 
are  conception,  judgment,  reasoning,  reflection,  and  self- 
consciousness  ;  these  are  not  intrinsically  dependent  upon  the 
organism.  The  lower  powers  of  the  mind  act  only  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  stimuli  which  exist  in  concrete  individualized  ob¬ 
jects.  In  judgment,  however,  the  intellect  considers  two 
concepts  and  pronounces  upon  their  agreement  or  disagree¬ 
ment.  In  reasoning  it  considers  premises  and  conclusions, 
and  perceives  the  nexus  between  them.  In  reflection  and 
self-consciousness  the  intellect  turns  back  upon  itself  and  per¬ 
ceives  the  identity  of  the  knowing  subject  with  the  object 
known ;  the  oneness  of  the  thinker  and  the  thought.  But  all 
these  forms  of  consciousness  are  incompatible  with  the  no¬ 
tion  of  a  power  exerted  by  any  bodily  organ;  hence  the  in¬ 
tellect  is  incorporeal. 

The  special  function  of  the  intellect  is  conception,  or  the 
ability  to  form  universal  ideas.  Aristotle,  and  likewise 
Aquinas,  distinguishes  between  sensuous  cognition  and  ra¬ 
tional  cognition;  sensuous  cognition  is  that  knowledge  by 
which  changing  phenomena  are  revealed  to  us ;  rational  cog¬ 
nition  gives  us  universal  ideas.  Universal  ideas  differ  in 
kind  from  sense  images. 

§  17.  We  shall  now  consider  St.  Thomas’  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  in  proving  the  ability  of  the  intellect  to  form  universal 
ideas.  Our  discussion  will  take  the  form  of  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 
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(a)  What  are  universals  V 

(b)  How  does  the  intellect  know  the  forms  or 
ideas  hidden  in  sensible  objects? 

(c)  How  do  these  universal  ideas  exist? 

(a)  What  are  universals?  Universals  are  our  generic 
and  specific  concepts.  When  we  employ  universal  terms  in 
propositions,  as  man,  horse,  triangle,  circle,  etc.,  the  terms 
thus  used  have  meaning.  Now  the  apprehension  of  the 
meaning  that  is  expressed  by  this  general  term  is  a  universal 
idea.  This  “act  of  cognition  is  a  concept  or  verbum  mentale 
by  which  is  apprehended  the  universal  nature  or  essence  of 
the  object  prescinded  from  its  individualizing  conditions.” 
(Maher.)  Thus  the  concept  of  the  genus  horse  is  the  ab¬ 
stract  idea  of  horse  divested  of  all  specific  differentiations, 
all  concrete  modifications,  all  individualizing  notes  what¬ 
ever.  It  is  not  this  kind  of  horse  nor  that;  not  a  horse  of 
this  size,  shape,  color,  etc.,  nor  that;  it  is  simply  the  abstract 
notion  horse  embodying  the  essential  notes,  the  common  at¬ 
tributes,  of  all  individuals  that  belong  to  the  genus  horse, 
and  prescinding  from  all  others.  Ideas  thus  conceived  by  the 
intellect  are  universals. 

(b)  How  does  the  intellect  know  the  ideas  or 
forms  that  exist  in  sensible  objects? 

The  answer  to  this  question  involves  part  of  the  Thomis- 
tic  theory  of  cognition.  With  Aristotle,  Thomas  might  say 
Nihil  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  fuerit  in  sensu;s  and  yet 


7  “Universals  are  those  ideas  which  while  excluding  whatever 
constitutes  the  difference  of  things  of  the  same  genus  or  species 
represent  that  which  is  necessary  to  their  constitution,  is  essen¬ 
tial,  and  is  therefore  common  to  all,  remaining  fixed  in  all  vicissi¬ 
tudes  (‘universalia  post  rem,  in  re’)  Universals  are  thus  merely 
an  expression  of  those  Divine  ideas  which  are  concerned  with  the 
universal  (‘universalia  ante  rem’).’’  Alois  Pichles:  Cath.  Enc 
“Universals.” 

8  “There  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  which  has  not  first  been 
in  the  senses.” 
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with  Leibnitz  he  might  add,  nisi  iwtellectus  ipse.9  For  while 
Thomas  admits  that  the  mind  is  tabula  rasa,  he  also  postu¬ 
lates  in  the  mind  itself  a  potentiality  to  know, — that  is,  to 
form  concepts  whose  objects  are  real. 

Thomas  does  not  solve  the  Aristotelian  problem  as  to  the 
difference  between  the  active  intellect  and  the  passive  intel¬ 
lect.  He  assumes  that  these  are  phases  of  the  same  power, 
one  receptive  ( intellectus  possibilis )  and  the  other  active 
( ir&ellectus  agens ).  The  receptive  part  of  the  intellect  re¬ 
cords  the  phantasms  ( species  sensibiles )  derived  from  the 
data  of  the  senses.  These  phantasms  are  forms  without 
matter;  they  are  impressed  upon  the  passive  intellect  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  impression  of  a  seal 
is  made  upon  wax.  The  active  intellect  abstracts  from  these 
phantasms  or  sense  images  the  essential  forms  or  universal 
ideas  which  were  in  the  sensible  objects  and  which  together 
with  individualizing  modifications  form  these  phantasms,  or 
sense  images.  The  forms  thus  abstracted  by  the  intellect 
are  universal  ideas. 

(c)  How  do  these  Ideas  exist?  Have  they  objec¬ 
tive  reality  or  do  they  exist  only  in  the  mind?  If  they 
exist  outside  of  the  mind,  are  they  corporeal  or  incor¬ 
poreal  ?  Are  they  in  concrete  sensible  things  or  outside 
of  them? 

This  is  the  old  yet  ever  new  problem  of  Universals. 

Porphyry  (A.  D.  233-304),  a  follower  of  the  later  Peri¬ 
patetic  school,  in  An  Introduction  to  the  Logic  of  Aristotle, 
thus  succinctly  states  the  problem: 

“Mox  de  generibus  et  speciebus,  illud  quidem  sive 
subsistant,  sive  in  solis  nudis  intellectibus  posvta  sint, 
sive  subsistentia  corporalia  sint  an  incorporation,  et 
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utrum  separata  a  sensibilibus  an  in  sensibilibus  posita 
et  circa  haec  consistentia, — dicere  recusabo.”10 

The  dicere  recusabo  of  Porphyry  is  still  the  only  safe  con¬ 
clusion  of  philosophic  thought.* 11 

St.  Thomas  made  answer  as  a  moderate  Realist,  or  Aris¬ 
totelian,  to  Porphyry’s  questions.  Universal  ideas  exist 
ante  rem  as  archetypal  forms,  exemplar  causes,  aeternae 
rationes  in  the  divine  Mind  (First  Intelligence.)  They  are 
discovered  by  the  intellect  in  sensible  objects  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  by  which  a  man  discovers  the  plan  of  the 
architect  in  the  building  which  the  architect  has  designed. 
When  the  intellect  sees  these  forms  in  sensible  objects,  or  it 
discovers  new  relations  among  objects,  or  when  it  cognizes 
natural  laws — it  is  acting  in  its  incorporeal  nature.  The 
intellect  is  then  “illuminated”  to  see  and  to  know  these  forms, 
relations,  laws  by  the  same  Mind  whose  thoughts  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  forms,  relations,  and  laws. 


“Migne:  Boethius,  “Patrologia  Latina,”  Vol.  LXIX,  Col.  82. 

11  “The  answers  to  Porphyry’s  questions  are  generally  classed 
under  three  heads:  nominalism,  conceptualism,  and  realism. 
Nominalism  maintains  that  there  is  no  universality  either  of  con¬ 
cept  or  of  objective  reality,- — the  only  universality  being  that  of 
the  name.  Conceptualism  concedes  the  universality  of  the  idea, 
but  denies  that  there  is  a  universality  of  things  corresponding  to 
the  universality  of  the  mental  representation.  Realism,  in  its 
exaggerated  form,  maintains  that  the  universal  as  such  exists 
outside  the  mind, — in  other  words,  that  there  are  objective  real¬ 
ities,  which,  independently  of  our  minds,  possess  universality; 
realism,  in  its  moderate  form,  known  as  Aristotelian  or  Thomistic 
realism,  while  it  grants  that  there  is  in  things  an  objective  po¬ 
tentially  universal  reality,  contends  that  the  formal  aspect  of 
universality  is  conferred  by  the  mind,  and  that  consequently  the 
universal  in  the  full  panoply  of  its  universality  exists  in  the  mind 
alone,  having,  however,  a  ‘fundamentum  in  re.’  The  formula 
which  came  to  be  the  recognized  watchword  of  the  nominalist 
and  conceptualist  is  ‘universalia  post  rem;’  the  formula  of  exag¬ 
gerated  realism  is  ‘universalia  ante  rem.’  Moderate  realism  in 
the  spirit  of  true  synthesis  maintained  ‘universalia  ante  rem’  (the 
types  of  things  existing  in  the  mind  of  God),  ‘universalia  post 
rem’  (concepts  existing  in  the  human  mind),  and  ‘universalia  in 
re’  (the  potentially  universal  essences  existing  in  things)”  Wm 
Turner,  S.  T.  D.:  History  of  Philosophy,  pp.  266-267. 
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Universals,  then,  exist  post  rem  in  the  intellect  that  ab¬ 
stracts  them  from  the  sense  images  formed  by  sensible  ob¬ 
jects.  Universals  exist  fundamentaliter  in  rebus  as  the  sub¬ 
strate  essences  of  the  concrete  sensible  objects  that  form  the 
phenomenal  world.  Known  in  sensible  objects,  known  in 
the  intellect,  they  are  also  known, — imperfectly,  inadequate¬ 
ly,  yet  truly, — as  archetypal  ideas  in  the  mind  of  God. 

§  18.  St.  Thomas’  theory  of  cognition  has  been,  in  part, 
given  in  the  consideration  of  his  theory  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  intellect  and  in  his  doctrine  of  ideas. 

Thomas  differentiates  intellectual  knowledge  from  sense 
knowledge.  Sense  knowledge  has  for  its  object  the  con¬ 
crete,  the  particular,  the  individual;  intellectual  knowledge 
has  for  its  object  the  abstract,  the  general,  the  universal. 
Both  sense  knowledge  and  intellectual  knowledge  are  based 
upon  the  data  of  the  senses.  Intellectual  knowledge  is,  how¬ 
ever,  obtained  by  abstractive  process  from  the  phantas- 
mata  furnished  by  sense  knowledge.  The  abstractive  proc¬ 
ess  does  not  farsify,  it  strips  away  the  concrete,  the  par¬ 
ticular,  the  individuating  from  the  sense  images,  obtaining 
thereby  a  concept  of  the  essence  that  underlies  the  sensible 
object.  Intellectual  knowledge  is  the  concept  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  idea  that  underlies  the  sensible  object;  sense  knowl¬ 
edge  ends  with  the  sense  images  derived  from  sense  data  and 
represented  in  consciousness. 

All  knowledge  begins  with  sense  experience.  “The 
mind,”  says  Aristotle,  “is  in  the  beginning  without  ideas,  it 
is  like  a  smooth  tablet  on  which  nothing  is  written.”  There 
is,  however,  in  the  mind  a  potentiality  to  receive  sense  im¬ 
ages  ( Species  sensibles)  ;  and  to  abstract  from  them  uni¬ 
versal  ideas  ( species  intelligibiles) .  Sensation  is  defined 
by  Aristotle  as  the  faculty  “by  which  we  receive  the  form 
of  sensible  things  without  the  matter,  as  the  wax  receives 
the  impression  of  the  seal  without  the  metal  of  which  the 
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seal  is  made.”13  Sensation  is  a  “movement  of  the  soul” 
(mind),  the  “form  without  matter”  being  the  stimulus  of 
the  movement.  This  movement  of  the  mind  is  the  process 
of  knowing.  Our  knowledge  of  the  extra-mental  world  is 
not  a  passive  representation  as  of  a  mirror  in  conscious¬ 
ness;  it  is  rather  the  result  of  the  collaboration  of  extra¬ 
mental  objects  with  the  knowing  mind.  The  act  of  know¬ 
ing  “is  a  complex  phenomenon,  the  product  of  two  factors — 
the  object  known  and  the  subject  knowing.  The  knower  in¬ 
vests  the  thing  known  with  something  of  himself.”13 

Our  sense  experiences,  then,  furnish  the  mind  with 
sense  images.  The  active  intellect  then  discerns  the  intelli¬ 
gible  in  the  sense  images.  The  objects  thus  cognized  are 
known. 


12  “In  regard  to  all  sense  generally  we  must  understand  that 
sense  is  that  which  is  receptive  of  sensible  forms  apart  from  their 
matter,  as  wax  receives  the  imprint  of  the  signet  ring  apart  from 
the  iron  or  gold  of  which  it  is  made:  it  takes  the  imprint  which 
is  of  gold  or  bronze,  but  not  qua  gold  or  bronze.”  Aristotle-  “De 
Anima,”  Bk.  II,  p.  105. 

13  De  Wulf:  Mediaeval  Philosophy,  p.  42. 
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II. 

§  19.  Mr.  Spencer’s  theory  of  intellect  forms  part  of  his 
evolutionary  hypotheses.  “Life,”  says  Spencer,  “in  all  its 
forms  has  arisen  by  a  progressive,  unbroken  evolution  and 
through  the  immediate  instrumentality  of  what  we  call  nat¬ 
ural  laws.”14  And  again,  “The  highest  forms  of  psychical 
activity  arise  little  by  little  out  of  the  lowest  and  cannot 
definitely  be  separated  from  them.”16 

Assuming  an  unbroken  continuity  among  physical  and 
psychical  phenomena,  Mr.  Spencer  traces  tentatively  the  rise 
of  organic  forms  out  of  certain  inorganic  matter  that  once 
existed  “in  forms  no  longer  known  to  us.”  From  these  in¬ 
finitesimal  organisms  he  assumes  the  rise  of  “the  earliest 
living  things — probably  minute  units  of  protoplasm  smaller 
than  any  the  microscope  reveals  to  us.”  In  these  lowest 
living  things  there  arises,  in  response  to  a  stimulus  from 
the  environment,  a  single  responsive  motion,  or  reflex  ac¬ 
tion.  This  reflex  action,  or  nervous  response  to  “shock,”  is 
the  primordial  unit  of  consciousness.  It  is  “the  rudimen¬ 
tary  psychical  act,  not  yet  differentiated  from  a  physical 
act.”  From  “nascent”  consciousness  thus  established  there 
develop  successively  in  correlation  with  a  successively  de¬ 
veloping  nervous  and  cerebral  apparatus — instinct,  memory, 
emotions,  will,  and  intellect.  Intellect,  then,  is  the  accumula¬ 
tive,  cumulative,  and  culminant  product  of  a  process  that 
began  with  cosmic  matter  and  motion. 

Intelligence  is  the  ratiocinative  functioning  of  the  brain. 
All  mental  activity  is  dependent  upon  nervous  structure. 
The  higher  intellectual  activities  correlate  with  increasing 
complexity  of  cerebral  structure.  As  expressed  in  the 


14  Herbert  Spencer:  Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.  I,  p.  465. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1897. 


16  Op.  cit.,  p.  453. 
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terminology  of  today,  Mr.  Spencer  says,  There  is  no  psy¬ 
chosis  without  neurosis.” 

The  Mind  is  made  up  chiefly  of  Feelings  and  Intellect. 
Sensations  are  the  raw  materials  of  knowledge.  Sensory 
nerves,  in  response  to  peripheral  stimuli,  deliver  certain 
messages  to  the  brain.  This  raw  knowledge-material  be¬ 
comes  percepts  when  acted  upon  be  the  perceptive  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  concepts  when  acted  upon  by  the  abstractive 
intellect. 

§  20.  Spencer’s  epistemology  is  comprised  in  his  doctrine 
of  transfigured  realism.  He  differentiates  transfigured  real¬ 
ism  from  crude  realism,  hypothetical  realism,  skepticism, 
and  Idealism.  “The  Realism  we  are  committed  to  is  one 
which  simply  asserts  objective  existence  as  separate  from 
and  independent  of  subjective  existence.”18  Consciousness 
separates  into  two  great  aggregates — ego  and  non-ego,  sub¬ 
ject  and  object.  Their  interaction  is  as  follows: — A  percep¬ 
tive  view  of  extra-mental  objects  is  projected  into  conscious¬ 
ness.  The  figure  projected  differs  from  the  object  in  all  the 
relations  common  to  the  figure  and  the  object.  Somewhat 
analogously,  a  cube  reflected  from  a  polished  brass  cylinder 
differs  from  the  cube  itself  in  all  the  relations  common  to 
the  projected  image  and  the  cube.  The  cube  has  three  di¬ 
mensions,  its  projection  on  a  cylindrical  surface  has  only 
two.  The  cube  differs  from  its  image  in  size,  appearance, 
angularity,  ratios,  and  reality.  There  is  no  community  of 
nature  between  the  cube  and  its  projected  image.  Likewise, 
“no  relation  in  consciousness  can  resemble  or  be  in  any  way 
akin  to  its  source  beyond  consciousness.”  Mr.  Spencer  con¬ 
tinues  : 


“The  cube  stands  for  the  object  of  perception,  the 
cylindrical  surface  stands  for  the  receptive  area  of  con- 


10  “prin.  0f  Psy.,  Vol.  II,  p.  494. 
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sciousness;  the  projected  figure  of  the  cube  stands  for 
that  state  of  consciousness  we  call  a  perception  of  the 
object.  Thus  carrying  out  a  parallel,  we  may  under¬ 
stand  very  clearly  how  it  becomes  possible  that  a  plexus 
of  objective  phenomena  may  be  represented  by  the 
plexus  of  subjective  effects  produced,  that  though  the 
effects  are  totally  unlike  their  causes,  and  though  the 
relations  among  the  effects  are  totally  unlike  the  rela¬ 
tions  among  their  causes,  and  though  the  laws  of  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  one  set  of  relations  differ  entirely  from 
those  in  the  other,  yet  the  two  may  correspond  in  such 
way  that  each  change  in  the  objective  reality  causes  in 
the  subjective  state  a  change  exactly  answering  to  it — 
so  answering  as  to  constitute  a  cognition  of  it.”17 

The  Universal  Postulate.  In  addition  to  the  knowledge 
derived  from  sense  perception  there  are  in  our  minds  certain 
universal  and  necessary  elements  of  knowledge.  Among 
these  elements  of  knowledge  are  our  ideas  of  space,  of  time, 
of  matter,  of  motion,  of  force;  and  of  mind,  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  of  Cause,  and  of  an  Absolute.  These  ideas  are  not  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  individual,  neither  are  they  “forms  of  intui¬ 
tion.”  Spencer  strikes  a  via  media  between  the  empiricism 
of  Locke  and  Hume  and  the  absolute  a  priorism  of  Leib¬ 
nitz  and  Kant.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  evolu¬ 
tion  Spencer  finds  that  these  universal  and  necessary  ele¬ 
ments  of  thought  are  “the  organized  and  semi-organized 
arrangements”  formed  by  the  experience  of  the  race  and 
now  existing  as  inherited  dispositions  in  the  cerebral  nerves 
of  the  individual.18  These  ideas  are  indeed,  a  priori  in  ref- 


17  Op.  cit.,  p.  497. 

is  “The  absolute  relations  in  our  thoughts  are  the  results  not 
of  individual  experiences  only,  but  of  experiences  received  by  an¬ 
cestral  individuals  throughout  all  past  time.”  Op.  cit.,  p.  426. 
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erence  to  the  individual  but  they  are  not  a  priori  in  reference 
to  the  race.19 

The  criteria  of  the  truth  of  these  cognitions  are  our 
utter  inability  to  conceive  their  negations.20  The  inconceiv¬ 
ableness  of  the  negation,”  says  Spencer,  “is  the  strongest 
justification  a  cognition  can  have.”21  We  have  then  as  data 
of  knowledge — the  objects  of  our  sense  perceptions  and  the 
universal  and  necessary  elements  of  intellectual  knowledge 
founded  upon  the  universal  postulate. 

§  21.  After  having  considered  the  sources  of  knowledge 
Mr.  Spencer  questions  the  nature  of  the  realities  that  are 
thus  known.  Reality,  argues  Spencer,  is  that  which  per¬ 
sists  in  consciousness.  To  be  real  is  to  persist  in  conscious¬ 
ness,  as  to  be  unreal  is  to  cease  to  persist  in  consciousness. 
When  in  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  an  object,  as  when  seen 
in  a  dim  light,  or  heard  in  darkness,  we  test  the  reality  by 
noting  whether  or  not  the  object  continues  to  exist  under  a 
full  light  or  as  determined  by  the  sense  of  touch;  if  it  per¬ 
sists  under  these  conditions  then  we  say  it  is  real,  that  is, 
it  persists  in  consciousness.  The  knowledge  of  the  presence 
of  a  man  cannot  be  dismissed  so  long  as  he  remains  stand¬ 
ing  before  us,  the  idea  of  the  presence  of  a  man  may  be 
readily  dismissed  from  consciousness.  Hence  the  persis¬ 
tence  of  an  object  in  consciousness  is  its  reality.  Now  space 


“Spencer  regards  “these  data  of  intelligence  as  ‘a  priori’  for 
the  individual  but  a  posteriori’  for  that  entire  series  of  which  he 
forms  the  last  term.  Op.  cit.,  p.  414. 

“  Spencer’s  claim  that  inconceivability  is  a  criterion  of  im¬ 
possibility  was  controverted  by  John  Stuart  Mill  and  by  Sir  Will¬ 
iam  Hamilton.  For  Spencer’s  defence  see  the  “Principles  of  Psv 
chology,”  Vol.  II,  Chapter  XI.  P  6  1  Psy' 

21  Op.  cit.,  p.  415. 

“The  inconceivableness  of  the  negation  of  a  mathematical 
axiom,  resulting  as  it  does  from  the  impossibility  of  invert^ g  the 
actions  of  the  correlative  nervous  structures,  really  stand!  Tor 
Op6  St  ^  41°9  expenences  that  have  developed  these  structures.’’ 
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time,  matter,  motion,  force  persist  in  consciousness.  By  no 
mental  effort  can  we  at  any  time  divest  ourselves  of  the 
presence  of  these  objects;  hence  they  are  for  us — realities. 

But  can  we  know,  that  is — can  we  form  legitimate  con¬ 
cepts  of  these  realities?22  In  answer  to  this  question  Mr. 
Spencer  considers  in  detail  the  various  hypotheses  adduced 
in  explanation  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  space,  of  time,  of 
matter,  of  motion,  and  of  force;  he  finds  all  hypotheses 
equally  untenable.  Space  and  time,  says  Mr.  Spencer,  must 
be  regarded  as  either  objective  or  subjective.  If  objective 
they  are  entities  or  attributes  of  entities  or  non-entities. 
But  space  and  time  are  inconceivable  as  entities.  Mr. 
Spencer  says:  “But  while  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  objectiv¬ 
ity,  space  and  time  must  be  classed  as  things,  we  find,  on 
experiment,  that  to  represent  them  in  thought  as  things  is 
impossible.”23  Neither  can  they  be  regarded  as  attributes 
of  some  entity;  and  “the  assertion  that  they  are  non-entities 
is  self-destructive.”  “Thus  we  cannot  conceive  space  and  time 
as  entities  and  are  equally  disabled  from  conceiving  them 
as  either  the  attributes  of  entities  or  as  non-entities.  We 
are  compelled  to  think  of  them  as  existing  and  yet  cannot 
bring  them  within  those  conditions  under  which  existences 
are  represented  in  thought.”24 

To  regard  space  and  time  subjectively,  and  under  the 
Kantian  a  priori  laws  or  conditions  of  the  conscious  mind  is, 
according  to  Spencer,  to  escape  from  great  difficulties  by 
rushing  into  greater.  “The  proposition  with  which  Kant’s 
philosophy  sets  out,  verbally  intelligible  though  it  is,  cannot 
by  any  effort  be  rendered  into  thought  *  *  *  It  results, 


22  Mr.  Spencer  distinguishes  between  what  he  calls  real,  or 
legitimate,  concepts  of  objects,  and  illusive,  or  symbolic  concepts. 
Those  concepts  are  real  whose  objects  can  be  represented  in  the 
mind;  those  are  symbolic  which  lose  themselves  in  generaliza¬ 
tions  which  are  unrepresentable  in  the  mind. 

23  “First  principles,’’  p.  40. 

24  Op.  cit.,  p.  10. 
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therefore,  that  space  and  time  are  wholly  incomprehensible. 
The  immediate  knowledge  which  we  seem  to  have  of  them 
proves,  when  examined,  to  be  total  ignorance.  While  our 
belief  in  their  objective  reality  is  insurmountable,  we  are 
unable  to  give  any  rational  account  of  it.  And  to  posit  the 
alternative  belief  (possible  to  state  but  impossible  to  real¬ 
ize)  is  merely  to  multiply  irrationalities.”25  Therefore 
whether  considered  objectively  or  subjectively,  space  and 
time  are  alike  inconceivable. 

Mr.  Spencer  next  considers  the  nature  of  matter.  He 
discusses  the  various  hypotheses  as  to  the  constitution  of 
matter ;  he  finds  them  equally  untenable.  To  the  questions : 
Is  matter  infinitely  divisible  or  not?  Is  matter  made  up  of 
infinitesimal  atoms  held  together  by  a  cohesive  force?  Is 
matter  composed  of  unextended  monads?  Does  matter  con¬ 
sist  of  centers  of  force,  points  without  extension  held  in 
equilibrium  by  mutually  attractive  and  repellent  forces? — 
the  Spencerian  answer  is,  We  cannot  know.  “Matter,  then, 
in  its  ultimate  nature  is  as  absolutely  incomprehensible  as 
space  and  time.  Frame  what  suppositions  we  may,  we  find 
on  tracing  out  their  implications,  that  they  leave  us  nothing 
but  a  choice  between  opposite  absurdities.”20 

Motion  is  likewise  unthinkable.  From  Zeno  to  Einstein 
the  problems  of  motion  have  baffled  the  intellect  of  man. 
Here  is  a  puzzle.  If  a  ship  is  sailing  west  and  its  captain 
is  walking  from  stem  to  stern  at  a  rate  equal  to  that  of  the 
ship,  in  which  direction, — east  or  west, — is  he  going?  is  he 
not  stationary?  Yet  he  is  really  travelling  east  at  the  rate 
of  one  thousand  miles  an  hour  with  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  upon  its  axis.  He  is  also  moving  in  some  direction  at 
the  rate  of  sixty-eight  thousand  miles  an  hour  in  the  earth’s 
orbital  path  around  the  sun.  Finally  the  solar  system  is 
itself  travelling  with  incredible  velocity  towards  the  con- 


26  Op.  cit.,  pp.  42-43. 
26  Op.  cit.,  p.  46. 
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stellation  Hercules.  Add  to  this  astronomically  verified 
complexity  the  possible  complication  of  motions  caused  by 
accompanying  or  passing  sidereal  systems, — and  we  shall 
return  somewhat  dazed  to  our  captain  on  the  ship  humbly 
acknowledging  that  we  do  not  know  in  what  direction  he  is 
travelling  or  at  what  rate  he  is  travelling,  nor  indeed,  wheth¬ 
er  he  is  moving  or  at  rest.  “And  so  we  are  taught  that 
what  we  are  conscious  of  is  not  the  real  motion  of  any  ob¬ 
ject  either  in  its  rate  or  direction.”27 

The  transfer  of  motion  is  inexplicable;  as  is  likewise 
the  old  puzzle  concerning  the  connection  between  a  thing  in 
motion  and  at  rest.  Mr.  Spencer  concludes:  “Thus  neither 
when  considered  in  connection  with  matter,  nor  when  con¬ 
sidered  in  connection  with  rest,  do  we  find  that  motion  is 
truly  cognizable.”28 

As  last  of  the  relative  realities  Mr.  Spencer  considers 
the  nature  of  force.  Force  is  the  ultimate  of  ultimates. 
Space,  time,  and  matter  are  included  in  motion;  motion  pre¬ 
supposes  something  that  moves  successively  through  points 
of  co-existence.  But  motion  itself  is  force  actualizing.  All 
relative  realities  are  resolvable  into  force;  the  ultimate  na¬ 
ture  of  force  itself  is  unknowable. 

Hence,  concludes  Mr.  Spencer,  all  our  ultimate  ideas, 
both  scientific  and  religious,  are  symbolic  concepts.  These 
concepts,  though  verbally  intelligible,  are  not  capable  of 
being  represented  in  thought;  and  their  objects  are  un¬ 
knowable  manifestations  of  the  Unknowable. 

§  22.  Mr.  Spencer  assumes  the  existence  of  matter  and 
motion;  he  assumes  as  primordial  datum,  the  existence  of  a 
persistent  force, — unaugmented  and  undiminished,  without 
beginning  and  without  end, — behind  matter  and  motion. 
This  persistent  force  must  be  considered  as  some  Cause  that 


27  Op.  cit.,  p.  48. 

28  Op.  cit.,  p.  49. 
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transcends  our  knowledge.  Mr.  Spencer  says,  “The  force 
of  which  we  are  indefinitely  conscious  is  the  necessary  cor¬ 
relate  of  the  force  we  know.”29  And  again,  “By  the  persis¬ 
tence  of  force  we  really  mean  the  persistence  of  some  cause 
that  transcends  knowledge  and  conception.  In  asserting  it 
we  assert  an  unconditioned  reality  without  beginning  or 
end.”30  Force,  then,  as  we  know  it,  is  a  conditioned  mani¬ 
festation  of  an  unconditioned  Reality.  This  absolute  Force 
is  behind  the  cosmic  process;  it  acts  through  force  as  we 
know  it,  and  force  as  we  know  it,  acts  for  us  just  as  the 
absolute  force  would  act  for  us  if  we  knew  it,  since  we  could 
know  it  only  as  we  are  capable  of  knowing  it, — that  is,  rela¬ 
tively,  not  absolutely, — in  accordance  with  our  limited  pow¬ 
ers  of  knowing,  not  as  it  is  in  itself.  The  relative  force  is 
a  mode  of  the  Unknowable  adapted  to  our  powers  of  know¬ 
ing. 

Spencer  then  traces  the  activities  of  force  as  we  know 
it.  He  finds  that  experiences  of  force  give  rise  to  all  our 
abstract  concepts ;  and  that  force  in  itself,  as  sun-radiations, 
underlies  all  concrete  phenomena.  Experiences  of  force 
have  given  rise  to  our  concepts  of  space,  time,  matter,  and 
motion.  These  concepts  have  been  slowly  forming  through¬ 
out  countless  successive  generations  of  beings,  throughout 
aeons  of  experiences, — inorganic,  organic,  sentient,  con¬ 
scious,  and  mental;  they  are  racial  acquirements,  or  rather, 
they  are  the  organizations  of  the  gradually  accumulated  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  race.  The  power  to  perceive  abstract  and 
necessary  truths  develops  simultaneously  with  mental  evolu¬ 
tion. 

The  force  underlying  all  phenomena,  physical  and  psy¬ 
chical,  pre-exists  as  solar  energy.  Given  a  persistent  force 
as  a  datum  of  consciousness,  and  from  this  datum  Mr. 
Spencer  deduces  the  following  corollaries : 


24  Op.  cit.,  p.  167. 
50  Loc.  cit. 
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(a)  the  correlative  of  a  persistent  force  is  itself 
persistent ; 

(b)  phenomena,  both  physical  and  psychical,  are 
manifestations  of  this  primal  force; 

(c)  variety  among  phenomena  results  from  the 
transformation  of  forces; 

(d)  the  transformations  of  a  force  correlative  of 
a  persistent  force — unaugmented  and  undiminished — 
are  ultimately  equivalent; 

(e)  a  persistent  force  presupposes  the  persistence 
of  relations  among  derivative  forces. 

The  universal  truths  deducible  from  these  corollaries 
are, — the  indestructibility  of  matter,  the  continuity  of  mo¬ 
tion,  the  transformation  and  the  equivalence  of  forces,  and 
the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

All  physical  and  all  psychical  energies  are  but  trans¬ 
formations  of  the  same  force.  As  sun-radiations  are  trans¬ 
formable  into  light,  heat,  sound,  motion,  magnetism,  etc.,  in 
like  manner  are  these  “modes  of  the  unknowable”  re-trans¬ 
formable  into  sensations,  emotions,  and  thoughts*  Mr. 
Spencer  says  r31 

“The  law  of  metamorphosis  which  holds  among  the 
physical  forces  holds  equally  between  them  and  the  men¬ 
tal  forces.  Those  modes  of  the  unknowable  which  we 
call  motion,  heat,  light,  etc.,  are  alike  transformable 
into  each  other,  and  into  those  modes  of  the  unknowable 
which  we  distinguish  as  sensation,  emotion,  thought, 
these  in  their  turn  being  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
transformable  into  the  original  shapes.”32 


31  Op.  cit.,  p.  188. 

32  The  manner  in  which  this  interaction  between  physical  and 
mental  forces  is  effected  is  “a  mystery  that  cannot  be  fathomed.” 
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All  mental  action  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
nervous  apparatus.  The  process  of  mental  energies  de¬ 
pends  upon  chemical  changes  in  the  organism.  Mr.  Spencer 
sees  a  relation  between  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  the 
brain  and  a  resulting  intellectual  activity.33  Sensations, 
emotions ;  and  intellectual,  social,  ethical,  and  spiritual 
thoughts  are  modifications  of  sun-force ;  they  have  been 
physical  constitutive  forms  of  the  universe  and  they  may 
again  be;  they  pass  and  re-pass  in  countless  transforma¬ 
tions,  preserving,  however,  at  all  times  and  under  all  condi¬ 
tions,  a  cosmic  equivalence. 


Mr.  Spencer  disclaims  the  conclusion  that  the  intellect 
as  thus  evolved  is  necessarily  material.  Both  mind  and  mat¬ 
ter  are  but  symbols  of  an  unknowable  Reality  that  underlies 
both.  Matter,  at  last  analysis,  is  as  incomprehensible  as 
mind.  The  familiar  forms  of  existence  known  contemptu¬ 
ously  as  “matter”  by  the  common  man,  become,  under  the 
profound  gaze  of  the  Scientist,  conscious  microcosms;  as 
divided  and  subdivided  into  particle,  molecule,  atom,  (elec¬ 
tron?)  their  mystery  increases  rather  than  diminishes;  their 
absolute  incomprehensibility  remains  secure.  Mind  may  be 
resolvable  into  matter  without  any  loss  of  the  values  usually 
attributed  to  mind.  Both  mind  and  matter  are  incompre¬ 
hensible,  both  are  modes  of  the  unknowable,  both  are  con- 


33  “  ‘Ohne  Phosphor,  kein  Gedanke’  was  a  noted  war-cry  of  the 
‘materialists’  during  the  excitement  on  that  subject  which  filled 
Germany  in  the  ’60’s.  The  brain  like  every  other  organ  of  the 
body,  contains  phosphorus  and  a  score  of  other  chemicals  be¬ 
sides.  Why  the  phosphorus  should  be  picked  out  as  its  es¬ 
sence,  no  one  knows.  It  would  be  equally  true  to  say  ‘Ohne  Was- 
ser  kein  Gedanke,’  or  ‘Ohne  Kochsals  kein  Gedanke;’  for  thought 
would  stop  as  quickly  if  the  brain  should  dry  up  or  lose  its  NaCl 
as  if  it  lost  its  phosphorus.”  William  James:  Principles  of  Psy¬ 
chology,  Vol.  I.,  p.  101. 
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ditioned  effects  of  the  unconditioned  Cause  that  energizes 
the  cosmos.34 


III. 

§  23.  We  shall  now  review  Spencerian  and  Thomistic 
thought  with  a  view  to  determine  in  what  these  thinkers 
agree,  in  what  they  disagree;  and  whether  disagreement,  if 
found,  is  fundamental,  or  whether  analysis  may  reveal  an 
essential  sameness — though  distorted  by  temperamental  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  approach  to  the  respective  problems,  by  the 
metaphysical  controversies  of  intervening  centuries;  and 
confusedly  covered  over  by  the  “mist  and  veil  of  words.” 

“He”  (man),  says  Spencer,  “with  all  his  capacities  and 
aspirations  and  beliefs,  is  not  an  accident,  but  a  product  of 
his  times.”36  What  have  Aristotle  (384-322  B.  C.)  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Greek  thought,  and  Aquinas  (1223-1274  A.  D.), 
representative  of  Christian  thought,  and  Herbert  Spencer 
(1820-1903),  representative  of  modern  thought,  in  com¬ 
mon?  What  soul  of  truth  amid  things  erroneous  has  sur¬ 
vived  the  metaphysical  siftings  of  more  than  twenty  cen¬ 
turies? 

Aristotle  considered  the  problems  of  philosophy  meta¬ 
physically;  Aquinas,  spiritually;  Spencer,  physically.  Phi¬ 
losophy  is,  according  to  Aristotle,  a  knowledge  of  the  eternal 


34  “Our  only  course  is  constantly  to  recognize  our  symbols  as 
symbols  only;  and  to  rest  content  with  that  duality  of  them  which 
our  constitution  necessitates  *  *  *  The  conditioned  form  under 
which  Being  is  presented  in  the  Subject  cannot,  any  more  than 
the  conditioned  form  under  which  Being  is  presented  in  the  Ob¬ 
ject,  be  the  Unconditioned  Being  common  to  the  two.”  Prin.  of 
Psy.,  Vol.  I,  p.  162. 


35  First  Principles,  p.  106. 
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essences  of  things;  according  to  Aquinas,  philosophy  is  a 
knowledge  of  God  as  the  essence  of  the  essences  of  things; 
according  to  Spencer,  philosophy  is  the  complete  unification 
of  natural  knowledge — the  sciences  synthesized  so  as  to  form 
a  coherent  whole.  From  these  definitions  of  philosophy  we 
are  prepared  to  find  Aristotelian-Thomistic  thought  con¬ 
cerned  with  noumenal  realities  rather  than  with  phenomenal, 
and  Spencer’s  thought  concerned  with  phenomenal  realities 
rather  than  with  noumenal.  As  it  is,  however,  unfair  to 
say  that  Aquinas,  in  his  over-accentuation  of  the  noumenal, 
or  spiritual,  either  ignores  the  existence  of  the  physical 
world  or  undervalues  its  importance;  so,  likewise,  it  is  un¬ 
fair  to  say  that  Spencer,  in  stressing  the  phenomenal,  either 
ignores  the  existence  of  a  noumenal  Cause,  or  undervalues 
its  importance. 

Aristotle,  Aquinas,  and  Spencer  hold  in  common  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  first  Cause.  For  Aristotle  this  Cause  is,  con¬ 
sidered  metaphysically,  a  First  Intelligence,  and  considered 
physically,  an  unmoved  Mover;  for  Aquinas  this  Cause  is 
God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  and 
of  all  things  visible  and  invisible;  for  Spencer  this  Cause  is 
an  inscrutable  Power  that  underlies  both  physical  and  psy¬ 
chical  phenomena.  Mind  and  matter  are  but  symbols  of  this 
unknowable  Reality. 

There  are,  however,  but  verbal  distinctions  in  these 
definitions  of  Cause.  Aristotle’s  First  Intelligence  and  un¬ 
moved  Mover,  Aquinas’  God  Creator  of  all  things  visible  and 
invisible,  do  not  differ  essentially  from  an  inscrutable  Pow¬ 
er  that  underlies  both  physical  and  psychical  phenomena. 

A  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences  of  the  respective 
periods  is  not  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  Aristotelian- 
Thomistic  metaphysics;  Spencer’s  philosophy  is,  however, 
based  directly  upon  the  natural  sciences  of  his  period. 

Both  Aristotle  and  Aquinas  held  that  the  universe  is 
geocentric. 
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“The  earth,  the  center  of  the  cosmic  system,  is 
spherical  and  stationary.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  sphere 
of  air  and  a  sphere  of  fire.  In  these  spheres  are  fixed 
the  heavenly  bodies  which  daily  revolve  round  the  earth 
from  east  to  west,  though  seven  of  them  revolve  in 
longer  periods  from  west  to  east.  Outside  all  is  the 
heaven  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  irpcoxog  oopavo?.  It  is 
next  to  the  Deity,  who  imparted  to  its  circumference 
a  circular  motion,  thus  mediately  putting  in  motion  the 
rest  of  the  cosmic  machinery.  Aristotle  agrees  with 
Plato  in  teaching  that  the  first  heaven,  like  all  the  other 
heavenly  bodies,  is  animated.”36 

Spencer’s  philosophy  is  based  upon  the  conception  of  a 
heliocentric  universe.  The  Kant-Laplace  nebular  hypothesis 
is  accepted  by  Spencer  as  basis  of  his  evolutionary  theories. 
From  cosmic  nebulae,  in  presumably  unbroken  continuity 
from  the  inorganic  to  organic,  to  sentient,  to  instinctive,  to 
intelligent,  to  ethical,  and  to  social — Spencer  sees  one  con¬ 
tinuous  developmental  process.37 

Biology,  embryology,  geology,  and  notably  palaeontol¬ 
ogy  are  contributory  to  Spencerian  thought.  Aristotle’s 
biological  knowledge,  though  far  in  advance  of  that  of  his 
predecessors,  and  eliciting,  in  modern  times,  praise  from  the 
eminent  naturalists  Buffon  and  Cuvier,  was,  nevertheless, 
crude  in  comparison  with  Spencer’s.  Neither  Aristotle  nor 
Aquinas  had  probably  ever  dissected  a  human  body  nor  even 
examined  a  human  skull.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
nervous  system  and  its  functioning,  nor  of  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  brain.  Aristotle  thought  that  the  heart  is 


30  Aristotle’s  “Physics.”  See  Dr.  William  Turner’s  History  of 
Philosophy,  pp.  145-146. 

37  Mr.  Spencer,  looking  back  on  his  review  of  mental  evolu¬ 
tion,  says:  “In  tracing  up  the  increase  we  found  ourselves  pass¬ 
ing  without  break  from  the  phenomena  of  bodily  life  to  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  mental  life.”  Psy.  Vol  I,  p.  294. 
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the  central  organ  of  consciousness.  As  to  the  agency  of  sen¬ 
sations  he  questions,  “But  is  the  organ  of  sense  internal  or 
is  the  flesh  the  immediate  organ  ?’”s 

St.  Thomas  does  not  discuss  in  detail  the  nature  of  sen¬ 
sation  nor  the  manner  or  mechanism  of  sense  perception. 
Our  senses,  he  says,  do  not  deceive  us ;  their  report — each  to 
its  respective  organ — is  true.  St.  Thomas  happily  never 
struggled  with  “the  fruitless  agonies  of  epistemology.” 

Yet  a  theory  of  cognition  based  only  upon  the  data  of 
consciousness  reaches  results  that  are  not  fundamentally  at 
variance  with  those  that  arise  from  a  theory  that  correlates 
consciousness  with  cerebral  activity.  For  example, — phy¬ 
siologically  considered,  an  extra-mental  object  is  known  vis¬ 
ually  by  two  images  of  the  object  which  are  registered  in 
an  inverted  form  upon  the  retinae.  The  retinal  fibres  cross 
one  another  and  carry  their  optical  images  to  the  nerves  in 
the  opposite  lobes  of  the  brain.  The  images  are  here  rec¬ 
tified  and  unified;  the  object  is  then  seen  and  visually  known. 
Psychologically  considered, — in  accordance  with  Transfigur¬ 
ed  Realism — a  perceptive  view  of  the  extra-mental  object  is 
projected  into  consciousness.  It  is  then  perceived  and  rela¬ 
tively  known.  Metaphysically  considered,  according  to  Aris¬ 
totle,  our  senses  carry  to  the  mind  an  image  of  the  extra¬ 
mental  object,  it  lies  upon  the  passive  intellect  as  “form 
without  matter;”  the  active  intellect,  abstracting  the  intelli¬ 
gible  form  from  the  “form  without  matter,”  knows  the  ex¬ 
tra-mental  object. 

§  24.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  theories  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  intellect  there  is  fundamental  disagreement  between 
Aristotelian-Thomistic  thought  and  Spencerian.  Aristotle 
teaches  that  the  intellect  is  “infused  from  without.”  It  is 
immaterial,  for  intellect  is  the  source  of  thought,  but 


“De  Anima,”  Bk.  II,  p.  99. 
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thought  is  immaterial,  so  likewise  is  its  source.  It  is  “im¬ 
perishable;”  it  came  from  the  eternal,  it  returns  to  the 
eternal.  Aristotle  says: 

“Now  the  soul  is  that  whereby  primarily  we  live, 
perceive,  and  have  understanding;  therefore  it  will  be 
a  species  of  notion,  or  form,  not  matter  or  substra¬ 
tum.”30  And  again,  “It  ( vou q  )  alone  is  capable  of  sep¬ 
aration  from  the  body  as  that  which  is  eternal  from 
that  which  is  perishable.”40  *  *  *  “Thus  sensation  origi¬ 
nates  in  particular  objects.  *  *  *  But  intellect  would 
seem  to  be  developed  in  us  as  a  self-existing  substance 
and  to  be  imperishable,  for  if  anything  could  destroy 
it,  it  would  be  the  feebleness  of  age.  But,  as  things  are, 
no  doubt  what  occurs  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sense  organs.  If  an  aged  man  could  procure  an  eye  of 
the  right  sort,  he  would  see  just  as  well  as  a  young 
man.  Hence,  old  age  must  be  due  to  an  affection  or 
state  not  of  the  soul  as  such,  but  of  that  in  which  the 
soul  resides,  just  as  is  the  case  in  intoxication  and  dis¬ 
ease.  In  like  manner,  then,  thought  and  the  exercise 
of  knowledge  are  enfeebled  through  the  loss  of  some¬ 
thing  else  within,  but  are  in  themselves  impassive.”41 
And  finally,  “Now  this  intellect  (  vouq  )  has  no  inter- 
mittence  in  its  thought.  It  is,  however,  only  when  sep¬ 
arated  that  it  is  its  true  self,  and  this,  its  essential  na¬ 
ture,  alone  is  immortal  and  eternal.”42 

According  to  St.  Thomas  the  intellect,  or  soul,  is  some¬ 
thing  that  came  out  from  God  and  that  shall  ultimately  re¬ 
turn  to  God.  It  is  the  entelechy  of  the  body,  that  is, — the 
Form,  actualization,  immaterial  essence  of  the  body.  Its 


30  “De  Anima,”  Bk.  II,  pp  58-59. 

40  Ibidem,  p.  57. 

41  De  Anima,”  Bk.  I,  p.  33. 

42  “De  Anima,”  Bk.  Ill,  p.  105. 
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special  function  is  to  know.  It  knows  itself ;  it  knows  the 
intelligible  forms  in  extra-mental  objects;  it  knows,  — im¬ 
perfectly,  inadequately,  yet  truly, — the  invisible  things  of 
God  in  the  visible  things  that  He  has  made.  When  the  in¬ 
tellect  sees  through  intelligible  forms  the  archetypal  ideas 
in  the  mind  of  God;  when  it  apprehends  relations  among 
things;  when  it  discovers  the  laws  that  govern  the  relations 
among  things — it  does  so  by  virtue  of  an  “illumination” 
that  is  infused  into  it  by  the  eternal  Light,  by  the  Lawgiver 
of  the  natural  laws.  It  is  immortal.  It  is  destined  to  a 
full  fruition  of  knowledge.  As  lit  by  the  “light  of  glory” 
it  is  rendered  “ deiform and  its  beatitude  consists  in  know- 
God  with  the  knowledge  of  vision. 43 

Mr.  Spencer  finds  that  Intellect  originates  recessively 
from  the  feelings,  the  will,  memory,  instinct,  specialized  re¬ 
flexes,  microscopic  organisms,  “lowest  living  forms,”  uni¬ 
cellular  protoplasm.  Intellect  is  one  with  the  other  products 
of  the  evolutionary  process  of  which  it  is  the  last  and  the 
loftiest  result. 


Mr.  Spencer,  however,  here  considers  the  intellect  in  its 
phenomenal  aspect  only;  the  noumenal  exists,  but  it  is  un¬ 
known  and  unknowable.  Mind  and  matter  are  symbols  of  the 
same  inscrutable  Power.  Aristotle  and  Aquinas  deal  with 
the  intellect  in  its  noumenal  nature  as  well  as  in  its  phenom¬ 
enal.  Brought  face  to  face  with  the  questions,  What  is  the 
Intellect?  How  does  it  differ  from  the  organism  with  which 
it  is  related?  Aristotle  and  Aquinas  answer,  It  differs  es¬ 
sentially  from  the  organism.  It  differs  in  kind.  Spencer 
answers,  It  differs  from  the  organ  with  which  it  is  in  cor¬ 
relation.  It  differs  as  the  music  of  the  piano  differs  from 
the  structural  mechanism  of  the  piano.44  The  interaction 


ural  activity.”  Aristotle:  “De  Anima,”  Bk.  II  p.  63 
44  See  Prin.  of  Psy.,  Results.  Vol.  I,  pp.  661-662. 
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between  the  physical  and  the  psychical  is  a  “profound  mys¬ 
tery.”  The  noumenal  nature  of  the  intellect  is  unknown 
and  unknowable. 

The  intellect,  says  Aristotle-Aquinas,  is  immaterial;  it 
is  infused  from  without.  “Mind,”  says  Spencer,  speaking 
as  a  spiritualistic  interpreter  of  mind  and  matter, 
“I  identify  with  that  which  is  not  relatively  immaterial  (as 
astral  bodies,  ghosts,  etc.),  but  absolutely  immaterial.’”5 
Mind  is  as  immaterial  as  motion,  as  gravity,  as  thought. 
Mind  and  matter  are  manifestations,  “yet  behind  all  mani¬ 
festation,  inner  and  outer,  there  is  a  Power  manifested.”16 
We  cannot  know  this  Power,  yet  “its  universal  presence  is 
the  one  absolute  fact  without  which  there  can  be  no  rela¬ 
tive  facts.”47 

The  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusion  as  to  the  rec¬ 
oncilability  of  the  Aristotelian-Thomistic  doctrine  of  the 
origin  and  the  nature  of  the  intellect  with  that  held  by 
Spencer.  The  ambiguity  throughout  the  discussion  seems 
to  lie  in  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the  word  know  as  used  by 
Spencer.  Neither  Aristotle  nor  Aquinas  claimed  to  know  the 
origin  and  the  nature  of  the  intellect  in  Spencer’s  meaning 
of  to  know;  that  is, — to  form  a  legitimate  concept  of  the 
object  under  consideration,  a  concept  clearly  representable 
in  the  mind.  Can  the  intellect  form  a  legitimate  concept  of 
the  intellect  itself? 

It  seems  that  the  “mist  and  veil  of  words”  hovers  over 
and  obscures  a  fundamental  sameness  of  doctrine  as  to  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  intellect  as  held  respectively  by 
Aristotle,  Aquinas,  and  Spencer. 

§  25.  And  finally,  whilst  there  is  in  the  writings  of  these 
philosophers  confused  terminology, — perhaps  even  confused 


45  Prim  of  Psy.,  Vol.  I,  p.  623. 
48  Prin.  of  Psy.,  Vol.  II,  p.  503. 
47  Loc.  cit. 
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expression  of  thought,— there  is  not  antithetical  doctrine  in 
regard  to  the  secondary,  or  relative,  realities.  The  sub¬ 
strate  essences  of  things  depend  upon  the  essence  of  God, 
according  to  Aquinas.  The  relative  realities  are  symbolic, 
according  to  Spencer;  and  “the  one  thing  permanent  is  the 
Unknowable  Reality  under  all  these  changing  shapes.”48 
God,  says  St.  Thomas,  is  in  all  things  innermostly  as  their 
efficient  Cause  and  their  Conserver.  All  phenomena,  phys¬ 
ical  and  psychical,  are,  according  to  Spencer,  transforma¬ 
tions  and  re-transformations  of  a  Force  which  is  itself  the 
correlate  of  a  persistent  noumenal  Absolute  that  underlies 
all  phenomena,  physical  and  psychical. 

We  conclude  our  brief  review  of  Aristotelian-Thomis- 
tic-Spencerian  thought  with  the  summation  that  Aristotle, 
Aquinas,  and  Spencer  have  much  in  common;  that  the  soul 
of  truth  amid  things  erroneous  has  survived  the  metaphysi¬ 
cal  siftings  of  more  than  twenty  centuries ;  that,  after  mak¬ 
ing  due  allowance  for  the  varying  mental  attitudes  of  these 
philosophers,  their  temperamental  differences  of  approach 
to  the  respective  problems,  the  distortions  of  Aristotelian- 
Thomistic  thought  inevitable  as  result  of  the  changing  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  centuries — we  find,  nevertheless,  that  there  is 
fundamental  sameness  in  the  principal  philosophical  tenets 
as  held  respectively  by  Aristotle,  Aquinas,  and  Spencer. 


48  Prin.  of  Psy.,  Vol.  II.  p.  503. 
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§  26.  There  are  two  leading  hypotheses  as  to  the  genesis 
and  the  genetic  processes  of  the  universe.  One  connects 
with  a  transcendental  origin  and  proceeds  by  degenerative 
succession  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  the  other  connects 
with  a  physical  origin  and  follows  by  successive  gradation 
from  lowest  to  highest.  Perhaps  profounder  insight  would 
perceive  that  these  two  ways  are,  in  truth,  one  cyclic  way — a 
way  inclusive  of  the  downward  and  of  the  upward.1 

The  evolutionary  process  as  traced  by  Herbert  Spencer 
runs  from  cosmic  nebulae  up  to  and  inclusive  of  the  intellect 
of  man.  Spencer  assumes  matter  and  motion  as  phases  of 
a  force  that  is  itself  a  manifestation  of  the  Unknowable. 
All  progressive  activities  leading  from  chaos  to  cosmos,  from 
inorganic  substances  to  sentient  organisms,  and  from 


1  All  intuitional  philosophies  and  all  religions  imply  an  initial 
height,  a  fall,  and  a  labored  re-ascent  to  the  height.  This  intu¬ 
itive  hope  is  involved  in  the  Egyptian  belief  in  the  ultimate  re¬ 
turn  of  the  soul  to  its  origin  and  its  end — Osiris.  It  is  likewise 
the  basis  of  the  Brahminic  belief  in  the  final  return  of  all  to  the 
All.  In  Zoroaster’s  teachings  there  is  promised  the  ultimate  tri¬ 
umph  of  Ahura  Mazda,  the  principle  of  Good,  over  Ahriman,  the 
principle  of  Evil,  and  the  final  absorption  and  obliteration  of  Evil 
in  the  principle  of  Good. 

Plato,  the  Sublime,  again  lifts  up  this  torch  of  hope.  In  the 
light  of  his  philosophy  all  knowledge  and  all  experiences  are  but 
reminiscences  of  things  fully  known  and  happily  experienced  in  a 
state  of  pre-existence.  Then  came  the  Feast  of  Beauty,  the  fatal 
choice,  the  struggle,  and  the  fall  of  the  soul  to  earth.  Christian¬ 
ity  teaches  a  racial  fall,  rather  than  an  individual  fall.  But  the 
Christian  creed  avers  that  we  came  out  from  God  and  that  we 
shall  return  again  unto  God  by  way  of  Catharsis — the  great  Puri¬ 
fication. 
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amoeba  to  man— are  but  law-controlled  re-distributions  of 
matter  and  motion.2 

Primordial  matter  is  homogeneous  and  highly  unstable. 
Simple  evolution  is  a  passage  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous,  or  from  the  less  heterogeneous  and  indefinite, 
to  the  more  heterogeneous  and  definite — with  integration  of 
matter  and  concomitant  dissipation  of  motion.  Dissolution 
is  a  reversal  of  this  process,  being  an  absorption  of 
motion  with  concomitant  disintegration  of  matter.  Com¬ 
pound  evolution  is  a  process  inclusive  of  both  evolution  and 
dissolution  simultaneously  in  action  upon  parts  which  con¬ 
stitute  a  whole. 

Life  consists  in  a  continuous  adjustment  of  internal 
conditions  to  environmental  conditions.  In  the  words  of 
Spencer,  “Life  is  the  definite  combination  of  heterogeneous 
changes,  both  simultaneous  and  successive,  in  correspon¬ 
dence  with  external  co-existences  and  sequences.”1  Mr. 
Spencer  does  not  discuss  the  origin  of  life. 

Mr.  Spencer  assumes  the  rise  of  sentience  from  a  nerve- 
pulsation,  or  from  a  shock  upon  an  organism  whose  com- 


2  Matter  and  motion  are  phases  of  a  Force  which  manifests 
the  Unknowable.  A  question  here  suggests  itself:  Given  that 
matter  and  motion  are  phases  of  a  Force  which  manifests  the  Un¬ 
knowable — whence  are  the  Laws  that  govern  the  distributions 
and  re-distributions  of  this  Force?  Either  they  are  derived  from 
this  Force  itself  and  thus  form  a  part  of  the  secondary  forces 
which  they  control,  or  they  are  a  separate  constituent  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  But  no  Law  is  itself  identical  with  the  forces  that  it  gov¬ 
erns;  it  is  in  these  forces  as  a  directive  tendency  leading,  by 
means  of  them,  to  some  determined  end.  Whence  then  are  the 
Laws  that  control  the  processes  of  distribution  and  re-distribu- 
tion  of  matter  and  motion?  Are  they  direct  from  the  Unknowa¬ 
ble?  If  so,  there  is  something  in  the  universe  distinct  from  mat¬ 
ter  and  motion.  Moreover,  law-activity  governs  intelligently;  it 
acts  with  mechanical  precision  amid  complexities  and  counter¬ 
complexities;  it  brings  order  out  of  apparent  disorder;  its  results, 
as  scrutinized  under  intellectual  magnification,  reveal  the  work¬ 
ings  of  an  intellect:  therefore  law-activity,  or  the  natural  laws, 
derive  the  intelligence  with  which  they  operate,  from  some 
primal  intelligence.  In  other  words,  Spencer's  Absolute  is  also 
the  Aristotelian  First  Intelligence. 
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plexity  of  nervous  structure  is  fitted  to  respond  with  senti¬ 
ence.  From  this  dulled  aptitude  nascent  consciousness  is 
evolved.  The  ascending  mental  powers  arise  as  correlates 
of  an  increasingly  complex  development  of  cerebral  struc¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  Spencer,  however,  would  have  us  conceive  evolution 
as  an  unbroken  developmental  process.  He  says,  “Evolu¬ 
tion  being  a  universal  process,  one  and  continuous  through¬ 
out  all  forms  of  existence,  there  can  be  no  break,  no  change 
from  one  group  of  concrete  phenomena  to  another  without 
a  bridge  of  intermediate  phenomena.”3  Let  us  examine 
Spencer’s  “bridges.” 

We  have,  first,  cosmic  nebulae  becoming  our  solar  sys¬ 
tem  in  accordance  with  physical  law. 

Spencer  next  assumes  the  existence  of  organisms.  “Or¬ 
ganisms  are  highly  differentiated  portions  of  the  matter 
forming  the  earth’s  crust.”1 *  What  brought  about  the  differ¬ 
entiation?  Spencer  rejects  hylozoism.  Nor  does  he  accept 
St.  Augustine’s  theory  as  to  the  simultaneity  of  creation  and 
the  existence  of  seminal  principles  in  primordial  matter, 
which  under  suitable  conditions,  “burst  forth”  into  their 
proper  forms.6  This  bridge  then,  between  our  cooling  planet 
and  the  rise  of  organisms  is  not  satisfactorily  established. 

However,  life  arises  in  these  organisms.  In  regard  to 
this  “bridge”  Mr.  Balfour  says: 

“The  plot  opens  in  the  first  chapter  with  diffused 
nebulae;  it  culminates  in  the  last  with  the  social  organi¬ 
zation  of  man.  Unfortunately  the  central  episode,  the 
transition  from  the  not-living  to  the  living,  was  never 
explained  by  the  author  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy; 


3  Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.  I,  p.  136. 

4  Op.  cit.,  p.  137. 

6  In  semine,  ergo,  ilia  omnia  fuerunt  primitus,  non  mole  cor- 

poreae  magnitudinis  sed  vi  potentiaque  causali.  ‘De  Genesi  ad 
Litteram,”  Y.  23. 
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and  the  lamentable  gap  must  be  filled  in  by  each  dis¬ 
ciple  according  to  his  personal  predilection.”6 

In  these  “lowest  living  forms,”  these  ultra-microscopic 
organisms — consciousness  arises.  This  in  all  probability 
took  place  under  conditions  that  now  no  longer  exist.  Nas¬ 
cent  consciousness  was  probably  aroused  by  “shock”  or  a 
succession  of  “shocks”  on  ganglionic  centers,  or  special 
nerve  “reflexes.”  Just  how  this  took  place  is  not  clear. 
The  action  of  these  special  reflexes  wherein  physical  life 
passed  into  psychical  is  a  “profound  mystery.”  Yet  this 
rudimentary  psychical  act  not  yet  differentiated  from  a  phys¬ 
ical  act  becomes  nascent  consciousness. 

Spencer  uses  the  word  “nascent”  ad  nauseam;  it  forms, 
in  fact,  the  substratum  of  most  of  his  “bridges.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  James  calls' attention  to  the  exceeding  vague¬ 
ness  of  Spencer’s  explanation  of  the  processes  that  have  as 
momentous  sequences  the  rise  of  consciousness.7 

The  unit  of  consciousness  having  been  established, 
there  arise  successively,  in  response  to  stimuli  on  clusters 
and  compound  clusters  of  “reflexes” — instinct,  memory,  feel¬ 
ings,  will,  and  intelligence.  In  regard  to  these  “reflexes” 
M.  Henri  Bergson  says:  “By  compounding  the  reflex  with 
the  reflex  Spencer  thinks  he  generates  instinct  and  rational 
volition  one  after  the  other.”8  The  question  arises,  whence 
comes  this  specialized  reflex? 

§  27.  It  is  only  fair  to  Spencer  to  say  that  none  saw 
more  clearly  than  he  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  his  hy- 


6  Balfour,  Sir  Arthur  J.:  “Theism  and  Humanism,”  p.  44. 

7  James,  William:  “Principles  of  Psychology,’”  Vol.  I,  p.  148. 

8  “Is  it  a  question  of  mind?  By  compounding  the  reflex  with 
the  reflex  Spencer  thinks  he  generates  instinct  and  rational  voli¬ 
tion  one  after  the  other.  He  fails  to  see  that  the  specialized  re¬ 
flex  being  a  terminal  point  of  evolution  just  as  much  as  perfect 
will — cannot  he  supposed  at  the  start.”  Bergson:  “Creative  Evo¬ 
lution,”  p.  365.  Henry  Holt  Co.,  1911. 
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potheses.  Yet  more  clearly  than  he  saw  the  difficulties  did 
he  see  the  necessity  of  an  evolutionary  continuum  as  basis 
of  his  system  of  thought. 

It  . is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Spencer.  His  incon¬ 
sistencies  have  all  the  angularity  of  the  general  rectitude  of 
his  nature.  Two  men  of  opposing  subjective  tendencies 
could  interpret  Spencer’s  doctrine  of  the  Absolute  as  re¬ 
spectively  Theistic  or  Agnostic.  His  arguments  for  a  first 
efficient  Cause  seem  conclusive;  his  arguments  showing  the 
contradictory  nature  of  an  Absolute  who  is  also  a  Cause 
seem  equally  conclusive.  His  reversal  of  the  latter  argu¬ 
mentation  and  his  intuitive  call  for  an  absolute  Cause  break 
the  force  of  both  arguments.  Spencer  is  neither  completely 
Theistic  nor  completely  Agnostic. 

In  like  manner,  although  Spencer  insists  that  evolution 
being  a  continuous  process  there  can  be  no  break  without  a 
“bridge  of  intermediate  phenomena,”  he  nevertheless,  frank¬ 
ly  declares  that  this  is  only  an  hypothesis,  tenable  by  him 
“until  better  instructed.”  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Psychology  (1855)  we  read: 

“Life  under  all  its  forms  has  arisen  by  progres¬ 
sive  unbroken  evolution,  and  through  the  immediate 
instrumentality  of  what  we  call  natural  causes.  That 
this  is  an  hypothesis,  I  readily  admit.  That  it  may 
never  be  anything  more,  seems  probable.  That  even  in 
its  most  defensible  shape,  there  are  serious  difficulties 
in  its  way,  I  cheerfully  acknowledge;  though,  consider¬ 
ing  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  phenomena;  the  en¬ 
tire  destruction  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  evidence;  and 
the  fragmentary  and  obscure  character  of  that  which 
remains,  and  the  total  lack  of  information  respecting 
the  infinitely  varied  and  involved  causes  that  have  been 
at  work:  it  would  be  strange  were  there  not  such  diffi¬ 
culties.  However,  *  *  *  I  adopt  the  hypothesis  until 
better  instructed.”0 


9  Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.  I,  p.  465. 
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Moreover  Mr.  Spencer  claims  that  his  hypotheses  do  not 
form  a  closed  system  of  thought.  There  can  be  no  finality 
fixed  in  scientific  formulae- — for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
revelations  of  nature  that  science  interprets  and  formulates 
are  not  final.  Spencer  admitted  that  many  of  his  theories 
“would  have  to  give  way  before  the  tests  of  future  experi¬ 
ence  and  research.”10 

Among  the  theories  that  have  failed  to  stand  the  test 
of  time  is  that  of  the  hereditary  transmissibility  of  acquired 
modifications.11  Yet,  as  admitted  by  Spencer,  his  system  of 
evolution  stands  or  falls  with  the  factitive  truth  or  untruth 
of  that  hypothesis.  Seventy-five  years  of  investigation  and 
experimentation  have  failed  to  find  the  empirical  evidence 
necessary  to  lift  this  theory  from  its  hypothetic  stage  and 
fix  it  among  truths  scientifically  established. 


10  Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.  II,  p.  289. 
u  Huxley  found  “no  adequate  evidence,”  “no  sufficiently 
trustworthy  evidence”  to  induce  him  to  believe  “that  there  is  in¬ 
heritance  of  functionally  produced  modifications.”  See  Letter  to 
E.  L.  Youmans,  “Life  and  Letters  of  Herbert  Spencer,”  Vol.  I, 
p.  359.  David  Duncan. 
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II. 

§  28.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  has  no  theory  as  to  genetic 
processes.  He  was  conversant  with  that  of  St.  Augustine 
and  offers  no  refutation  of  it.  St.  Augustine  believed  in 
potential  creation.  In  a  treatise  against  the  Manichaeans 
he  writes : 

“In  the  beginning  God  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  as  if  this  were  the  seed  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  although  as  yet  all  the  matter  of  heaven  and  earth 
was  in  confusion;  but  because  it  was  certain  that  from 
this  the  heaven  and  the  earth  would  be,  therefore,  the 
material  itself  is  called  by  that  name.”12 

Moreover  St.  Thomas  would  seem  to  favor  the  Augustinian 
view,  for  in  citing  the  opinion  of  various  philosophers  as  to 
the  developmental  processes,  St.  Thomas  says : 

“As  to  producing  plants,  Augustine  holds  another 
view;  *  *  *  for  some  say  that  on  the  third  day  plants 
were  actually  produced,  each  in  its  kind, — a  view  favor¬ 
ed  by  superficial  reading  of  Scripture.  But  Augustine 
says  that  the  earth  is  then  said  to  have  brought  forth 
grass  and  trees  causaliter;  that  is,  it  then  received 
power  to  produce  them.”13 

And  again  St.  Thomas  writes:  “The  potency  of  a  cause  is 
the  greater  the  more  remote  the  effects  to  which  it  ex¬ 
tends.”14  There  is  no  further  application  of  the  Augustin¬ 
ian  hypothesis. 

As,  however,  St.  Thomas  throughout  his  voluminous 
works  makes  constant  references  to  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 


w  Saint  Augustine :  “De  Genesi  contra  Manichaeos.” 
13  St.  Thomas  Aquinas:  Quoting  “Genesis,”  II,  4. 
“Aquinas:  “Contra  Gentiles,”  III,  C.  LXXVII. 
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referring  to  him  on  all  occasions  as  “the  philosopher,  it 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  ge¬ 
netic  processes  would  find  favor  with  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Airstotle  postulates  a  continuous  scale  of  being  which 
begins  in  a  transcendent  Intelligence  and  ends  in  matter. 
At  the  one  end  is  pure  actuality,  the  ever-existent  God;  at 
the  other  end  is  matter— a  pure  potentiality,  without  qual¬ 
ities  or  form.  Actuality  is  prior  to  potency,  hence  the  ma¬ 
terial  universe  is  caused  (or  created)  by  the  First  Cause. 
God  is  pure  actuality  (Actus  Purus),  matter  is  pure  poten¬ 
tiality;  all  intervening  objects  are  partly  actual,  partly  po¬ 
tential.  The  potential  part  of  things  is  matter,  the  actual 
is  form.  Form  is  the  essence  of  the  thing  of  which  it  is  the 
form;  but  “the  essences  of  things  depend  upon  the  essence 
of  God  which  is  immutable.”15  This  is  Aristotle’s  modifica¬ 
tion  of  Plato’s  doctrine  of  Ideas.  Plato  hypostatized  the 
Ideas  giving  them  separate  existences  apart  from  their  par¬ 
ticipatory  objects.  Aristotle,  whilst  admitting  the  essences 
(Ideas),  or  actuality  of  things  to  be  eternally  in  the  All- 
Actuality,  or  God,  nevertheless  postulated  their  existences 
also  in  the  thing  as  perceived  by  the  conscious  mind.  Uni- 
versalia  survt  ante  rem,  post  rem,  et  fundamentaliter  in  re. 

Matter  is  the  end  of  the  downward  way  and  simultane¬ 
ously  the  beginning  of  the  upward  way.  Matter,  as  entele- 
chized  by  form,  begins  its  gradient  ascent  and  passes  from 
lowest  to  highest  (Man).  Matter  is  the  passive  undeter¬ 
mined  principle  of  being;  form  is  the  active,  determinative 
principle;  matter  endures,  form  changes  incessantly.16  An 


“Aquinas:  “Contra  Gentiles,’’  I,  2,  LXXYII,  A.  3. 

16  A  question  arises  as  to  whether  there  may  be  any  kinship 
between  Aristotle’s  “forms”  and  Spencer’s  “natural  laws?”  any 
similarity  in  the  manner  of  their  activity  or  in  the  results  of  their 
activities? 

First  as  to  the  origin  of  “forms”  and  of  the  “natural  laws:” 
All  “forms”  are  originally  in  the  First  Intelligence;  they  are 
secondarily,  yet  fundamentally,  in  the  things  of  which  they  are 
formative.  Forms  are  the  essences  of  the  things  of  which  they 
are  the  forms,  but  “the  essences  of  things  depend  upon  the  es- 
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entelechy  is  the  form,  or  actualization,  of  a  potency  relative 
to  a  successively  higher  form,  or  actualization. 

Materia  prima  (first  matter)  is  mere  potency,  it  is  un¬ 
thinkable  until  acted  upon  by  form.  The  union  of  matter 
and  form  is  complementary,  resulting  in  a  substantial  union 
in  which  the  constituent  elements,  though  distinct,  are  not 
separate. 

Secondary  matter,  or  matter  actualized  by  form,  is  sen¬ 
tient  and  has  within  it  a  directive  tendency  toward  higher 
manifestations.  Motion,  change  (evolution)  consists  in  suc- 


sence  of  God.”  Now  God  is  immutable,  hence  all  essences,  or 
“forms,”  whether  considered  primarily  or  dependently,  are  im¬ 
mutable. 

Spencer  has  no  explanation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  natural 
laws.  If  they  are  not  a  phase  of  the  Force  whose  transformations 
they  control,  then  they  are  a  separate  constituent  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and,  perhaps  they  come  direct  from  the  Absolute.  The 
natural  laws  are,  however,  permanent  and  unchangeable,  they 
derive  their  fixity  from  the  uniformity  of  behavior  on  the  part  of 
nature;  they  are  immutable. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  manner  of  activity  of  “forms”  and  of  the 
“natural  laws:”  Forms  are  in  the  First  Intelligence  eternally, 
they  are  in  the  things  of  which  they  are  formative  only  tempor¬ 
ally.  They  impinge  upon  matter,  giving  it  sentience  and  a  di¬ 
rective  tendency  toward  higher  manifestations.  They  effect  and 
accompany  the  transitions  of  matter  from  potentiality  to  actual¬ 
ity  through  a  hierarchy  of  entelechies  to  a  pre-determined  actual¬ 
ization,  or  End. 

The  natural  laws  may  be  in  the  Absolute  eternally,  they  are, 
however,  in  the  objects  upon  which  they  act — only  temporally. 
They  are  effective  through  Force,  the  correlate  of  the  Absolute; 
they  control  the  distributions  and  the  re-distributions  of  matter 
and  motion;  they  are  the  force  directive  of  all  manifestations  of 
Force. 

Thirdly,  although  differing  in  their  origin,  differing  techni¬ 
cally  in  the  manner  of  their  activity,  there  is  similarity  in  the 
results  attained  respectively  by  Aristotle’s  “forms”  and  Spencer’s 
“natural  laws.”  Both  “form”  and  “law”  are  immaterial.  Each 
is  a  principle  of  order.  Each  reveals  itself  as  a  mechanism 
through  which  an  Intelligence  operates  to  effect  some  end.  Form 
as  urging  on  matter  through  a  hierarchy  of  entelechies  to  a  high¬ 
est  and  best  possible  actualization,  reveals  an  Intelligence  direc¬ 
tive  of  the  process.  Law  as  inherently  determinative  of  the  dis¬ 
tributions  and  re-distributions  of  matter  and  motion,  as  effective 
through  all  formations  and  transformations  of  Force — reveals  an 
Intelligence  directive  of  the  process. 
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cessive  transitions  from  potentiality  to  actuality  through  a 
hierarchy  of  forms. 

Aristotle  perceives  the  process  as  teleological — the  final 
Cause  being  that  which  determines  all  other  causes.  There 
are,  according  to  Aristotle,  four  causes  cooperative  in  the 
production  of  things.  There  is,  first,  the  material  cause, 
that  of  which  a  thing  is  made,  as  the  marble  in  the  statue: 
second,  the  formal  cause,  that  which  acting  upon  the  mate¬ 
rial  cause  and  uniting  with  it,  makes  the  object  what  it  is; 
thus,  the  formal  cause  makes  of  the  marble  a  statue:  the 
matter  was  passively  indetermined,  as  acted  upon  by  form, 
the  statue  is  matter  and  form,  a  substantial  union  in  which 
the  form  is  one  with  the  matter  of  which  it  is  formative. 
There  is  also  the  efficient  cause,  that  which  starts  the  proc¬ 
ess,  that  which  induces  transition  from  the  potential  to  the 
actual.  In  the  case  of  the  statue,  the  sculptor  is  the  effi¬ 
cient  cause.  And  there  is  the  final  cause,  that  for  which  an 
object  is  made,  or  that  design  in  the  mind  of  the  sculptor  in 
accordance  with  which  the  statue  is  made  as  it  is  made. 

The  final  cause  is,  then,  prior  to  and  determinative  of 
the  process.  It  is  evolution  read  prospectively  as  evolution 
is  final  cause  read  retrospectively.  Final  cause  is  the  mag¬ 
netic  vis  a  fronte  that  attracts  and  leads  on  the  tendencies 
( aeternae  rationes )  inherent  in  primordial  matter.17 

§  29.  The  theory  of  developmental  processes  is  as  old 
as  metaphysical  thought,  its  application  to  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences  is  new.  Given  God  behind  the  processes  and  whether 
He  seems  to  act  by  special  creation;  or,  as  St.  Augustine 
thought,  by  seminal  principles  infused  into  primordial  mat- 


17  “Natural  selection  works  upon  variations  which  are  them¬ 
selves  subject  to  law.  If  this  be  true,  then  natural  selection  may¬ 
be  the  method  of  realizing  a  cosmic  design,  if  such  exists-  the 
law  of  variation  guaranteeing  the  presence  of  a  fixed  proportion¬ 
ate  number  of  individuals  which  are  ‘fit’  with  reference  to  a  pre- 
established  end.”  Baldwin,  J.  M.:  Development  and  Evolution 
p.  233.  MacMillan  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1902.  ’ 
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ter;  or,  as  Aristotle  thought,  by  forms  participant  in  Deity 
that  impinge  upon  matter;  or,  by  the  Kant-Laplace  nebular 
hypothesis;  or  even  by  Spencerian  evolution, — it  matters 
little ;'  all  are  hypotheses ;  all  are  but  human  ways  of  looking 
at  the  arc  of  time  that  spans  an  unknown  Eternal.  Given 
God  as  Author  and  Conserver  of  mind  and  matter,  of  worlds, 
suns,  and  systems  of  suns,— and  whether  He  acts  on  the 
principle  of  “natural  selection,”  by  adaptation  of  organism 
to  environment,  by  successive  structural  modification  in  re¬ 
action  to  functional  exercise  and  vice  versa,  with  hereditary 
transmission  of  acquired  advantages:  or  whether  He  acts 
through  static  gradation  of  Being  extending  by  infini¬ 
tesimal  modifications  from  the  mere  potency  of  materia 
prima  up  to  the  Actus  Purus,  All  Actuality,  or  God;  it  mat¬ 
ters  little;  both  are  hypotheses. 

The  soul  of  truth  amidst  error  in  all  systems  of  thought 
is  the  common  claim  that  a  Power  not  of  this  world  causes 
and  conserves  all  things  that  are.  Spencer’s  doctrine  of  the 
Persistence  of  Force  (the  law  of  the  Conservation  of  Ener¬ 
gy)  is  but  a  scientific  formula  of  the  Egypt-old  saying  All 
things  change,  nothing  perishes.  Matter  and  mind  are  in¬ 
destructible.  Whether  the  soul  makes  its  cyclic  way  from 
Osiris  back  to  Osiris  through  ten  thousand  years  of  earth- 
experience,  ascending  successively  and  successfully  from 
pismire  to  man  and  thence  to  perfect  Man  fit  for  return  to 
Osiris;  or  whether,  as  in  Platonic  theory,  the  soul  once  look¬ 
ed  upon  Beauty-in-itself  and  Goodness-in-itself,  but  in  an 
unguarded  hour  unable  to  control  the  plunging  steeds  that 
drew  the  soul-chariot  up  to  the  heights  of  Vision,  it  fell  to 
earth  and  here  roams  in  purgatorial  expiation  of  its  fall 
until  fitted  to  return  to  the  Vision;  whether,  as  Lamartine 
said,  “Man  is  a  fallen  god  who  remembers  heaven;”  as  Au¬ 
gustine  laments,  “Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  O  God, 
and  our  hearts  are  restless  till  they  rest  in  Thee;”  or  finally, 
whether  man  is  matter  and  mind,  and  these  are  convertible 
into  Force,  and  Force  is  the  phenomenal  manifestation  of  a 
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noumenal  Power  that  underlies  both  matter  and  mind; — 
there  is  as  fundamental  verity  in  all  these  systems  of  thought, 
the  common  claim  of  the  existence  of  a  Power  by  which  all 
things  eternally  are;  a  Power  not  of  this  world, — Cause  and 
Conserver  of  the  universe. 


III. 

§  30.  Both  St.  Thomas  and  Herbert  Spencer  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  limitations  of  human  reason.  Aquinas  sees — bor¬ 
dering  these  limitations  and  as  a  continuum  of  Reason — 
the  things  of  faith;  Spencer  sees — nescience.  God,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Aquinas,  has  spoken  to  His  world.  God,  through  His 
Word,  the  Christ,  has  spoken  to  us  according  to  our  ability 
to  hear.  And  this  Christ  is  for  us,  in  our  night  of  exile,  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Light.  Aquinas  is  content  with 
the  message ;  he  walks  kindly  in  the  way. 

Spencer,  at  the  limitations  of  human  reason,  sees  a 
noumenal  Absolute  unknown  and  unknowable.  The  Abso¬ 
lute  acts  through  phenomenal  force. 

Spencer,  however,  repeatedly  refutes  the  claims  that 
his  views  are  materialistic;  neither  are  they  spiritualistic  in 
the  accepted  meaning  of  that  term.  The  huge  mountain  of 
ore  has  in  it  the  power  to  be  made  up  into  watch-springs — 
mechanically  intelligent;  to  become  magnets  vibrantly  in 
tune  with  the  fire-storms  of  the  sun.  The  Absolute  under¬ 
lies  matter. 

Mind  is  still  nobler  than  matter;  and  although  corre¬ 
lated  with  nervous  structure,  it  differs  essentially  from  the 
material  properties  that  make  up  nerve  structure.  As  the 
music  that  issues  from  the  piano  differs  from  the  material 
elements  that  make  up  the  piano, — so  does  the  mind  differ 
from  the  elements  of  mind  structure.  Mind  is  not  only 
relatively  immaterial,  it  is  absolutely  immaterial;  as  im¬ 
material  as  motion  and  as  mysterious.  Thought  moves  with 
the  rapidity  of  light.  Thought  is  a  ripple  on  the  ocean  of 
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infinity.  It  passes  beyond  ponderable  and  imponderable 
ether,  past  the  fires  of  the  sun,  through  stellar  spaces,  out 
where  universes  are  forming,  un-forming,  re-forming;  it 
rests  in  the  Absolute.  Both  mind  and  matter  are  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  Absolute  Power  that  underlies  all  things  that 
are. 

§  31.  Aquinas  and  Spencer  have  in  common  the  belief 
that  there  can  be  but  one  order  of  truth.  The  Revelation- 
truths  can  never  be  in  conflict  with  the  reason-truths — ac¬ 
cording  to  Aquinas.  Religion  and  science,  says  Spencer, 
are  as  the  outer  and  the  under  surfaces  of  a  shield.  Some 
see  only  the  convex  surface  with  its  richness  of  coloring, 
its  enigmatic  devices,  its  heraldic  emblazonings ;  others  see 
only  the  blank  concave  side  with  its  clutch  for  the  arm. 
They  who  see  truly,  see  both  surfaces  and  know  them  as  one 
shield.  It  is  impossible,  says  Spencer,  that  there  should  be 
two  orders  of  truth  eternally  in  antagonism.  He  writes: 

“Science  and  religion  express  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  fact — the  one  its  near  or  visible  side,  the  other 
its  remote  or  invisible  side  *  *  *  and  if  both  (Religion 
and  Science)  have  bases  in  the  reality  of  things,  then 
between  them  there  must  be  fundamental  harmony.”18 19 

Let  science  investigate  phenomena;  let  it  labor  incessantly 
to  learn  the  laws  of  nature.  What  is  involved  shall  yet  be 
evolved.  The  magic  mystery  of  radium  is  before  the  sci¬ 
entist.  That  bombardment  of  light-rays  now  for  the  first 
time  seen  eruptive  from  radio-active  ores  may  yet  illumine 
the  way  to  the  Philosopher’s  Stone  and  to  elixir  vitae.  The 
disrupted  atom  reveals  the  miracle  of  the  minute.  The 
electron  escaping  from  the  atom  passes  on  as  electricity. 


“Spencer:  “First  Principles,”  p.  16. 

“  Numquam  aliud  natura,  aliud  sapientia  docet.  Juvenal. 
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But  what  is  electricity?  All  thing’s  may  be  ultimately  ex¬ 
pressible  in  terms  of  electricity.  Electricity  is  essentially 
all  things;  all  things  are  forms  of  electricity:  y  equals  x: 
but  what  is  x?  The  scientist  of  today  is  at  the  entrance  of 
an  age-old  cavernous  wonder  in  comparison  with  which 
Egyptian  temple-tombs  are  but  of  yesterday.  Perhaps  in 
radium  the  modern  Aladdin  may  hold  the  genie  at  whose 
Open  Sesame  the  gem-lit  palaces  of  the  unknown — but  not 
unknowable — shall  yield  their  treasures.  The  secrets  of 
geological  aeons  may  lie  hidden  in  radio-active  ores. 

Let  science  keep  to  phenomena ;  matter  is  as  mysterious 
as  mind;  both  are  symbols  of  the  Infinite.  The  world  needs 
the  scientist;  it  needs,  as  never  before,  the  man  of  unprej¬ 
udiced  mind,  of  eagle  vision,  of  stern  tenacity  of  purpose, 
of  absolute  intellectual  integrity.  It  needs  yet  more  the 
scientist  who  unrolls  in  awe  the  records  of  nature’s  laws  both 
physical  and  psychical,  and  regards  with  reverence  the  God 
whose  thoughts  he  inversely  traces  in  nature’s  laws. 

§  32.  Empirical  knowledge  can  never  satisfy  thought. 
The  Whence?  Wherefore?  and  Whither?  of  the  world  are 
not  analyzable  in  laboratories.  The  immateriality  of 
thought  escapes  from  the  alembic,  the  crucible,  the  electro¬ 
scope,  and  the  spinthariscope.  The  reasons  of  the  heart 
that  Reason  cannot  understand  are  uninterpretable  either 
by  analysis  or  by  synthesis. 

Agnosticism  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  man’s  mind  or 
heart.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  man  has  ever  been, 
throughout  mature  life,  consistently  agnostic.  Spencer  was 
not,  Kant  was  not,  Comte  was  not. 

Naturalistic  mechanism  is  a  skeletal  cosmic  outline _ 

ambiguous  as  to  the  origin,  process,  purpose,  and  end  of  the 
Cosmos.20  It  is  Aquinas’  static  order  of  things  lacking 


20  Any  explanation  of  the  order  of  the  changes  which  the 
Cosmos  exhibits,  still  leaves  unexplained  the  nature  and  origin  of 
them.”  Spencer:  Prin.  of  Psy.,  Vol.  II,  p.  334. 
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Aquinas’  God  as  vis  directives  of  the  order. 

Empiricism,  Agnosticism,  Mechanism  do  not  answer 
man’s  needs.  There  remains  Theism.  If  faith  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  hypothesis;  and  if  all  systems  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  of  philosophy  are  based  upon  first  principles 
which  are  unproved  and  unprovable  ;21  then  as  a  choice  from 
among  equal  intellectual  values,  we  select  that  which  best 
satisfies  the  needs  of  the  heart.  Theism  is  Hope.  With 
God  in  His  heaven  all’s  right  with  the  world.22  The  cosmic 
panorama  is  still  indeed  “a  mighty  maze  but  not  without  a 
plan.”23  The  starry  heavens  above  us  and  the  moral  law 
within  cease  their  eternal  questioning  when  we  answer — 
God.21 

Life  is  more  than  the  continuous  adjustment  of  organ¬ 
ism  to  environment;  man  is  more  than  a  tiny  lump  of  im¬ 
pure  carbons  and  water  crawling  about  on  a  minute  planet, 
— itself  a  speck  in  space.  Life  is  the  activity  of  an  imma¬ 
terial  principle;  it  is  portion  of  the  energy  eternally  con¬ 
served  by  God.  Man  is  not  less  than  that  which  his  intel¬ 
lect  can  conceive,  his  heart  desire.  Man  conceives  stellar 
universes;  and  beyond  the  starry  spaces  and  beyond  re¬ 
motest  time  he  feebly  apprehends  the  infinite  and  the  eter¬ 
nal.  Man  desires  God.  Beatitude  is,  according  to  Aquinas, 
the  quiescence  of  intellect  in  the  final  fullness  of  knowledge; 
it  is  man  deiform  at  home  in  God. 


21  First  principles  in  science  rest  upon  hypotheses,  in  Relig¬ 
ion,  on  faith.  “All  our  knowledge  must  ultimately  rest  on  propo¬ 
sitions  which  are  unproved  and  unprovable.”  St.  George  Mivart: 
“Nature  and  Thought,”  p.  45. 

“Browning:  “Pippa  Passes.” 

“Alexander  Pope:  “Essay  on  Man.” 

24  Kant:  “Two  things  fill  me  with  indescribable  awe — the 
starry  heavens  above  us  and  the  moral  law  within.” 


RECAPITULATION  AND  CONCLUSION 


§  33.  We  find  on  reviewing  the  data  upon  which  we 
based  a  comparative  study  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  that  these  two  thinkers  have  much  in  common, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  in  their  respective  sys¬ 
tems  of  thought  something  peculiar  to  each.  The  chief  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  viewpoints  arises  from  the  fact  that  Aqui¬ 
nas  considered  a  static  order  of  things;  Spencer  a  develop¬ 
mental  order. 

Aquinas  has  no  theory  as  to  the  genesis  or  the  genetic 
processes  of  the  universe.  He  was  familiar  with  Augus¬ 
tine’s  theories,  and  seems  to  have  been  in  sympathy  with 
them.  He  was  also  conversant  with  Aristotle’s  doctrine  of 
the  gradation  of  being  with  permanency  of  matter  and  in¬ 
cessant  alteration  of  form.  He  olfers  no  criticism.  Aquinas 
was  content  with  the  Biblical  assertion — In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  He  looked  out  upon 
this  world  in  Christian  faith  and  hope  and  charity.  His 
philosophy  of  life  effected  in  him  the  value  that  subsequently 
led  to  his  canonization. 

Both  Aquinas  and  Spencer  postulate  the  existence  of  an 
Absolute  Being.  They  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  universe — ever  pressing  for  interpretation. 

Aquinas  proves  the  existence  of  God  by  a  five-fold  a 
posteriori  argument.  God,  as  thus  revealed,  is  an  unmoved 
Mover,  a  first  Cause,  a  necessary  Being,  a  perfect  Being,  a 
purposeful  Intelligence.  Spencer  assumes  the  existence  of 
an  Absolute  as  a  necessary  implicate  of  the  relative.  The 
Absolute  acts  through  phenomenal  forces. 

Aquinas  finds  in  the  nature  of  God — Simplicity,  Per¬ 
fection,  Infinity,  Immutability,  Eternity,  Unity,  Omnipres¬ 
ence,  Omnipotence,  Omniscience.  Spencer’s  Absolute  is  an 
inscrutable  Power  behind  phenomena. 

Aquinas  finds  that  the  Ultimate  Reality  is  God,  imper¬ 
fectly,  “inadequately”  known  by  the  things  he  has  made; 
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Spencer  finds  that  the  Ultimate  is  an  unknowable  Absolute. 
Aquinas  claims  that  by  intellectually  apprehending  the  “in¬ 
telligible  forms”  of  visible  ectypal  things  as  they  are  in  this 
world,  we  know  something  of  the  invisible  archetypal  forms 
as  they  are  in  the  mind  of  God:  hence,  imperfectly,  inade¬ 
quately,  negatively,  analogously,  yet  truly,  we  know  God. 

Spencer’s  Absolute  has  “positive  existence;”  it  is  the 
ultimate  Verity  of  religion,  the  ultimate  Cause  of  science, 
the  ultimate  Power  whose  manifestations  form  the  phenom¬ 
enal  world. 

We  here  raise  the  twofold  question: 

Whether  an  Absolute  thus  qualified  is  altogether 
unknown  ? 

Whether  a  Reality  whose  representative  realities 
are  objects  of  knowledge  and  experience  is  either  un¬ 
knowable  or  utterly  unknown?  Esse  est  agere. 

Moreover  Spencer  assures  us  that  phenomenal  realities  which 
persist  in  consciousness,  are  for  us  just  what  their  noumenal 
correlates  would  be — if  we  could  know  them.  A  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  a  Power  makes  known  something  of  the  nature  of 
the  Power  manifested.  The  activities  of  a  representative 
force  which  act  just  as  this  force  itself  would  act,  do,  in  some 
measure,  make  known  the  Reality  thus  represented.  We 
submit  as  answer  to  the  question  raised — that  Spencer’s  Ab¬ 
solute  is  “inadequately”  known.25 


25  Has  Mr.  Spencer  added  anything  to  the  sum  total  of  human 
thought  in  nis  doctrine  of  the  Unknowable?  A  first  perusal  of 
First  Principles  leaves  the  mind  contentedly  tolerant  in  Spence¬ 
rian  interrogation;  a  labored  perusal  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy, 
with  a  background  of  Thomistic  thought  on  the  problems  involv¬ 
ed,  raises  the  question  as  to  whether,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Un¬ 
knowable,  Spencer  has  not  brought  forth — though  with  monu¬ 
mental  labor— a  philosophical  nuance.  “Parturiunt  montes  na- 
sectur  ridiculus  mus.”  Horace:  “Ars  Poetica,”  line  139. 

Professor  William  James  refers  to  Spencer’s  elaborate  syn¬ 
theses  as  “chromo  philosophy.”  He  speaks  in  genial  derision  of 
“a  relief  in  celebrating  the  mystery  of  the  Unknowabe,  and  the 
awe  we  should  feel  at  having  such  a  principle  to  take  final  charge 
of  our  perplexities.”  Prin.  of  Psy.,  Vol.  I,  p.  178. 
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Both  Aquinas  and  Spencer  claim  that  there  can  be  but 
one  order  of  truth.  Religion,  Reason,  and  Science  cannot 
fundamentally  conflict. 

Both  these  thinkers  note  the  influence  of  Religion  upon 
daily  life.  Aquinas  says  that  God  would  not  have  acted  in 
a  fatherly  way  if  he  had  not  spoken  to  his  world  in  a  man¬ 
ner  fitted  to  meet  the  mentality  of  each  and  every  one  of 
his  children.  For  although  the  philosopher  may — by  years 
of  arduous  study — find  out  something  pertaining  to  God; 
yet  the  unlearned,  the  common  multitudes,  the  women,  and 
the  children  would  never,  without  Revelation,  be  able  to  at¬ 
tain  unto  any  knowledge  of  God.  But  God  has  spoken  so 
that  each  and  all  may  understand. 

Faith  is  good,  says  Thomas,  but  faith  with  gnosis  is 
better.  He  who  has  only  faith  is  as  a  child  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God;  he  who  has  faith  and  the  philosophy  that  sup¬ 
ports  faith  is  as  a  stalwart  man.  On  this  subject  Clement 
of  Alexandria  says,  “He  who  assents  to  the  teachings  of 
Christ  and  the  Church,  without  striving  by  the  aid  of  phi¬ 
losophy  to  give  an  intellectual  basis  to  his  assent,  possesses 
faith,  but  he  does  not  possess  the  gnosis,  (teachings  of  the 
Logos),  which  is  to  faith  what  the  full-grown  man  is  to  the 
child.” 

Spencer  recognizes  the  uplifting  force  of  religion.  He 
ascribes  the  best  things  of  western  civilization  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  “creed  of  Christendom.”  True  to  his  evolu¬ 
tionary  hypothesis,  Spencer  says  that  we  of  today  are  ren¬ 
dered  to  a  considerable  degree  “organically  moral”  as  result 
of  the  racially  acquired  values  of  religion. 

Spencer — never  quite  able  to  escape  from  the  influence 
of  his  good  Wesleyan  mother — speaks  guardedly  as  to  the 
advisability  of  a  break  with  the  current  Christian  creed.  It 
is  for  the  great  mass  of  men  not  advisable  “to  set  up  vague 
and  uninfluential  motives  for  definite  and  influential  ones.” 
He  fears  that  moral  laxity  may  result  from  the  loosening 
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prematurely  of  the  restraining  values  of  religion.  He  finds 
that  “few  if  any  are  as  yet  fitted  wholly  to  dispense  with 
such  conceptions  as  are  current.  Moreover,  the  highest  ab¬ 
stractions  take  so  great  a  mental  power  to  realize  with  any 
vividness,  and  are  so  inoperative  upon  conduct  unless  they 
are  vividly  realized,  that  their  regulative  effects  must  for 
a  long  period  to  come  be  appreciable  on  but  a  small  minor¬ 
ity.”20 

Both  Spencer  and  Aquinas  seem  to  assume  that  there 
may  be  an  esoteric  and  an  exoteric  knowledge  of  Religion. 

Aquinas  and  Spencer  did  not  differ  fundamentally  in 
their  philosophical  outlook  upon  phenomena;  they  differed 
in  their  attitude  of  mind  toward  Life — in  its  origin,  its 
meaning,  its  end.  This  difference  is  a  matter  of  theological 
discussion, — not  of  philosophical. 

In  brief  summation:  Aquinas  and  Spencer  both  recog¬ 
nize  (a)  that  there  exists  an  inscrutable  Power — Cause  and 
Conserver  of  the  universe;  (b)  that  this  Power  is,  in  some 
measure,  known  to  us  through  its  phenomenal  effects;  (c) 
that  truth  is  unitary:  Religion,  Reason,  and  Science  are  fun¬ 
damentally  in  accord. 


26  First  Principles,  p.  101. 
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